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The Purpose of the Teachers College 


Inaugural Address of Albert Lindsay Rowland, President, State Teachers College, Shippensburg 
Saturday, October 22, 1932 


The business of teaching is one of the oldest 
occupations to which man has ever applied 
himself. The first child at the first mother’s 
knee was taught the strange sounds by which 
ne was to make himself understood, and by 
his father he was taught those skills the effec- 
tive practice of which provided him with food, 
clothing, and shelter. 


represented a conservative, rather than a revo- 
lutionary force in society. 

With the founding of the American Republic 
on a new political principle that all men were 
born free and equal, a principle which had be- 
come popular in the Eighteenth Century and 
which was destined to produce some of the 

most drastic and significant po- 





Down through the long cor- 
ridors of time this business of 
teaching and its corollary, the 
business of learning, have played 
major parts in human activity. 

As society developed the in- 
stitution known as the school 
was organized to take over some 
of the more formal aspects of 
this process which is now 
happily called education. 
Schools have been of various 
kinds as society has given one 
or another emphasis to the train- 
ing of its youth. The Chinese 
prepared their children for the 
rigid stratification characteristic 
of their society, and the aphor- 
istic wisdom of Confucius was 
made familiar to the ruling 
classes. The Greeks prepared 
for the graceful arts of ordered thought, of 
speech, of gesture, of sculpture, and of music; 
the Romans for law and government; the 
Church of the Middle Ages for its own orders; 
the Mohammedans for a passive acceptance of 
the decrees of Allah; the Reformation for in- 
dependence of thought and severity of con- 
duct, the Eighteenth century for patriotism, 
the Nineteenth, for mechanical efficiency, and 
the Twentieth, for social organization. But 
always has there been the need for teachers, 
the call to teaching. 

Teachers have always been held in high 
respect for they have been engaged in perpetu- 
ating, through the on-coming generations, the 
peculiar and cherished ideals of the particular 
social order of which they have been a part. 
As such they have enjoyed the confidence and 
support of the ruling classes and have generally 
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litical upheavals recorded on the 
pages of history, education 
assumed a new aspect. Formerly 
confined in its more formal 
aspects to a _ relatively small 
number of persons composing 
the leisured and the ruling 
classes, it now became the right 
of all to learn to read, to become 
acquainted with the cultures of 
the race, to acquire the surface 
graces and the inner poise which 
were still recognized as requisites 
for the assumption of social or 
political authority. 

The demand of the so-called 
common people for equal right 
to these priceless talismans to 
social prestige and political power 
created what we call today the 
public school system of the United States of 
America, not, to be sure, full panoplied like 
Athena from the brow of Jove, but rather a feeble 
embryonic thing forced to constant battle for its 
very existence with the established authorities 
in social and political life. Not at first were free 
schools available to all the children of all the 
people. Indeed this is not true in its fullest sense 
today. Rather was education a private matter, 
not forbidden as often it had been in the past, 
but permitted rather than required of all. 
Teachers were few and ill prepared for their 
tasks. The country was poor in coin of the 
realm, though fabulously rich in the natural 
resources of men and things which underlie 
all wealth. The population was thinly scattered 
and at first the schools were confined to the 
larger seaboard settlements. The curriculum, 
too, of these early schools was pathetically ill 
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adapted to the robust demands of the new 
republic that was destined to revolutionize the 
thought and activity of the world in so many 


important particulars. Reading, writing, and 
number in the lower schools, Latin, Greek, 
philosophy, and dialectics in the higher schools 
represented a blind imitation of the early 
scholastic establishments of Europe whose 
character and purposes were ill adapted to the 
needs of this vigorous infant in the family of 
nations. 

The march of Empire westward carried with 
it the major portion of the sturdy adventurers 
who cared little or nothing for the traditions 
of European society which still colored and 
controlled the communities of the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Beyond the Allegheny mountains communi- 
ties arose in which the seeds of social and 
political equality flowered more readily. The 
schools of these communities reflected this 
more profuse growth. Education was more 
easily recognized as the business of the state. 
People here were more willing to extend its 
scope. Public high schools were accepted with- 
out question as the right of all children quali- 
fied to enter them, and the principle was 
quickly extended to the institutions of col- 
legiate and university grades. 

Meanwhile in the original colonies religious 
denominations established colleges that their 
several faiths might be secured and few indeed 
are the colleges of the Atlantic plains which 
do not have a sectarian origin. 

Still tenacious was the idea that the educa- 
tion of a man’s children was his own business, 
that he might provide for or not as he pleased, 
and the cost of which certainly should be 
sustained by him rather than by the com- 
munity as a whole. It took years of patient 
argument to convince the Eastern states that 
an equal educational opportunity belonged to 
every child regardless of the means or disposi- 
tion his parents might have to give him an 
education. 

At length, however, the higher cause pre- 
vailed. Education became, in elementary 
school years at least, an accepted charge 
against society and the state took over the 
business of public education. We are here in 
Pennsylvania celebrating in 1934 the comple- 
tion of the first one hundred years of this 
enterprise. In this century of educational 
history the high schools have been added to 
the elementary schools. Compulsory education 
of children of school age has been effected and 
large sums are annually provided for the pur- 
poses of higher education, although education 
at the collegiate level is in the Eastern states 
still almost wholly a matter of private con- 
cern. Concomitant with this development of 
our schools is the development of the profes- 
sion of teaching. 
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Teachers were at first chosen from the fore- 
most exponents of the several fields in which 
teaching was required. To shoot with the bow 
and arrow one learned from a skillful archer. 
Phydias had pupils in sculpture. Plato learned 
from Socrates the art of logical reasoning and 
founded the academy from which all other 
academies are named. Cicero expounded the 
art of oratory. Alexander bade fair to outstrip 
in fame his tutor, Aristotle, yet in the vast 
perspective of the halls of time the teacher 
yet remains the greater. Jesus taught by 
parables which will forever be the firm foun- 
dation of life’s best philosophy. Abelard was 
followed by crowds of eager students as he 
walked the streets of Paris. Pestalozzi’s homely 
face and garb are forgotten in the beauty of 
his teaching technique. 

Many there were, however, who _ learned, 
themselves, and skilled, themselves, yet failed 
to impart to others the precious freight of their 
minds so that disciples turned away in dis- 
appointment or disgust. Not all who know 
have the skill to lead others to learn. Dis- 
tinctions between teachers in their ability to 
teach were vast and it was not long before 
efforts were made to standardize and make 
available certain successful teaching  tech- 
niques. The Orders of the Church, in the 15th, 
16th, and 17th centuries, developed schools for 
teachers and elaborate systems of teaching 
procedure, so that their schools became famous 
for the uniformity of success achieved by the 
pupils confided to their care. 

But the establishment of the American Re- 
public with its repudiation of the class dis- 
tinctions which characterized European society 
and with the advocacy of the principle that all 
men are born free and equal, the demand for 
educational opportunity became insistent. No 
longer were great teachers sufficient in num- 
ber to satisfy the insatiable appetite of the 
free citizens of the United States for the social 
and intellectual freedom only to be secured 
through education. Schools sprang up every- 
where and yet was there need for more. 
Teachers were equally in demand and too often 
those answering the call were far from quali- 
fied for their tasks. A majority of the gradu- 
ates of the few but rapidly increasing number 
of colleges found their way into teaching, but 
few regarded it as their life work, and there 
was a continual stream of personnel, in and 
out of teaching. 

The colleges provided no technical training 
for this service, it being regarded as quite 
sufficient if the prospective teacher possessed 
knowledge of the branches to be taught—in 
other words, knew how to read and to cipher, 
could parse an English sentence or translate 
a page of Caesar, had passed certain examina- 
tions in history or science. 

Meanwhile, in other fields, technical training 
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was being demanded. No longer was the 
apprenticeship device of working in a lawyer’s 
office and taking the State Board Examinations 
considered an adequate preparation for the 
legal profession. Driving the physician’s horse 
and witnessing a few minor operations, and 
again the passing of an examination, were 
rapidly being replaced, as a preparation for 
medicine, by thorough technical training in a 
medical school, followed by a period of hos- 
pital practice. Schools of Divinity and Theol- 
ogy had long existed and preparation therein 
was increasingly demanded of their spiritual 
leaders by the various religious denominations. 

Yet were there many, as indeed there still 
are some, who deny the necessity for technical 
preparation to that group which perhaps more 
than any other profession ministers directly 
to personal happiness, social efficiency, and 
national prosperity. 

Under the leadership of Mann of Massa- 
chusetts, Barnard of Connecticut, and Wicker- 
sham of Pennsylvania, together with a score 
of lesser men, the public became sensitized 
to this need. But despite the vigorous efforts 
of these leaders, small and weak indeed were 
the beginnings of professional teacher prepara- 
iton. It was not until after the Civil War that 
substantial progress could be said to have been 
made. In less than three decades, from - 1870 
to 1895, the number of normal schools in the 
United States, both public and private, rose 
from less than one hundred to more than three 
hundred. These institutions primarily met the 
need for teachers in the public elementary 
schools. 

It was not until 1890 that the development 
of public high schools began that phenomenal 
growth which has increased the number of 
both pupils and teachers in these schools ten 
times. The consequent unprecedented demand 
for teachers provided a new vocational outlet 
for college graduates and at the same time 
lowered the professional standard. To offset 
this depreciation of standard which was viewed 
with alarm by experts in education the normal 
schools, which had almost wholly become pub- 
lic institutions, were rapidly advanced _ to col- 
legiate rank and renamed teachers colleges, 
the lead in this movement being taken by the 
less traditionalized western states. Meanwhile 
the privately endowed liberal arts colleges 
established departments of education to meet 
the rising standards of teacher preparation, 
reflected in new laws and in new require- 
ments of the State educational authorities, and 
the universities created schools of education 
and teachers colleges that teachers already in 
service might acquire the further professional 
preparation, everywhere being demanded by 
a public recognition of the professional and 
technical character of teaching. 

These standards are steadily advancing and 
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institutions which presume to prepare teachers 
must face the professional character of their 
task and meet fully the requisities in courses, 
faculty, in demonstration and practice teach- 


ing facilities, which represent the approved 
and accepted basis for preparation for this 
profession. 

A teachers college must provide subject 
matter of collegiate level in the several fields 
of the curriculum, presented and learned with 
a distinct professional color. That is, a course 
in the history of civilization not only gives to 
the student the appropriate mature materials 
of such a course, but the instructor has con- 
stantly in mind the fact that the students will 
themselves eventually teach somewhat similar 
material. A course in botany will, in addition 
to the fundamental facts of the science, 
acquaint the students with available source 
material in various localities and the methods 
of its collection, preservation, and use in the 
classroom. A course in physiography or 
climatology will be presented with due con- 
sideration of the contribution of such courses 
to the college courses in teaching technique 
and to the teaching of geography by the 
students to high school classes. 

A teachers college must present the latest 
scientific evidence in the fields of genetic and 
child psychology. In few fields has there been 
such rapid advance as in the field of psychol- 
ogy, particularly in its application to teaching 
and learning. 

A teachers college must present the phil- 
osophy of education in a democracy, the 
dangers of indoctrination, of privilege, of pre- 
judice, of provincialism; the importance of an 
equal educational opportunity to all the chil- 
dren of all the people; the development of 
each individual to his maximum possibility for 
personal happiness and for social efficiency. 

Much has been said of late of the failure 
of education in the United States to prepare 
for leadership and to produce leaders, I have 
no sympathy with this criticism. The leader- 
ship which these critics have in mind is the 
leadership of the giant among the pigmies, 
the leadership which takes its color from the 
contrast between the leader and the led. As 
education has spread, widened in its scope and 
improved in its character, involving an in- 
creasing span of years, the contrast between 
the untutored mass of the people and the few 
trained minds has become less sharp. The 
American people are every year thinking more 
for themselves. No longer do great news- 
papers sway unthinking masses of readers. No 
longer does soap-box oratory suffice to win 
votes. No longer is it a mark of distinction 
that a man has voted a straight ticket for half 
a century. Expressed opinion is weighed. 
There is less second-hand thinking. The leader 
is not so far removed from the man of the 
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street in balanced judgment, in emotional con- 
trol, and in the ability to draw sound conclu- 
sions, as he was fifty years ago. The leaders 
are no less great. In my judgment they are 
substantially greater than their prototypes of 
a generation ago. But the capacity of the 
people for straight thinking, for unprejudiced 
opinion, and for wisely controlled conduct is 
far greater than it ever was, thanks to the 
program of education to which America has 
devoted herself. 

The teachers college must present techniques 
of teaching at the several child-age levels. It 
would be superfluous here to attempt to define 
or to emphasize the importance of these 
techniques. Equipment for teaching is far 
more than a head full of facts, as many school 
administrators and thousands of pupils and 
students have learned to their sorrow. 

The teachers college must acquaint its 
students with the tests and measures by which 
learning is evaluated and with skill in their 
use. 

And lastly, the teachers college must provide 
adequate means for observation of, participa- 
tion in, and actual practice teaching. The 
school room is the laboratory in which the 
theory of the college courses is put to the test, 
just as in an engineering school the industrial 
plant must supplement the classroom, and in 
the medical school the hospital supplements the 
lecture hall. 

Preparation for teaching is shared and will 
continue to be shared by public and private 
institutions approved for this purpose. Public 
education, however, is the public’s business. 
It must’ and will be a state function. Opinion 
has been expressed to the effect that high 
school teachers should be prepared by the 
private liberal arts colleges and the public 
teachers colleges confined to the preparation 
of elementary teachers exclusively, and that 
much public money in these distressful times 
will be saved thereby. The public is not in- 
terested in saving money that way. If there 
is any one thing that has been demonstrated 
in the last hundred years of this country’s 
history, beyond the possibility of successful 
contradiction, it is that the American people 
are willing and even anxious to pay for public 
education. 

The present speaker is highly sensible of 
the fine service that has been rendered by the 
liberal arts colleges to the culture of our 
people. He has personally visited every col- 
legiate institution in the State of Pennsylvania 
and numbers many of the leaders of these col- 
leges among his best friends. He will yield 
to none in his admiration for their high pur- 
pose and for their distinguished service. That 


they will continue to prepare teachers for the 
great public school system of this Common- 
wealth he has no serious doubt. 


But that 
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they should assume the exclusive right to such 
preparation in an important field of the edu- 
cational service he believes to be a dangerous 
suggestion subversive of the fundamental phil- 
osophy of public education. 

If the public schools are to belong to the 
people and to reflect their will, the source of 
supply for teachers must be free from the 
contamination of special interests, whether of 
religious creed, social stratum, economic opin- 
ion, or class prejudice. 

It is impossible to keep any source of such 
supply always free from such contamination. 
Political opinion, religious faith, race, nation- 
ality, from time to time color the stream. The 
only safe assurance that such color will not be 
permanent lies in public control which changes 
and advances with public interest. 

The State must be free, through institutions 
wholly State owned and State controlled, to 
set patterns for the preparation of its teachers 
which other institutions engaging in such pre- 
paration may imitate. Thus only may our 
schools remain free to develop in an unpreju- 
diced atmosphere, and the peculiar destiny of 
this nation to demonstrate the sound practical 
idealism of an equality of opportunity for all, 
be achieved. 

It is at once the glory and the safety of the 
American nation that the great mass of the 
people are the product of the public schools. 
It is equally imperative that the great ma- 
jority of the teachers for these schools shall, 
too, be the product of a preparation designed 
and controlled by the people in their corpor- 
ate capacity. 

Recently the President of the United States, 
referring to the period of economic depression 
through which we are passing, paid a high 
tribute to the citizenship of this Republic. 

“Never for an instant,” he said, “did the 
American people lose faith in the principles 
of their Government, their institutions, their 
country, or their God. Had America not stood 
staunch in this world storm; had it surren- 
dered; had our people lost faith, the tide of 
disintegration might now engulf us all.” 

That the Chief Executive could sound such 
praise of the high intelligence, the emotional 
control, and the sturdy courage of the Ameri- 
can people is due in large part to the develop- 
ment of these qualities by the thousands of 
teachers in the thousands of schools of the 
great public school system of this country. 

Let us here highly resolve that the future 
teachers of these schools shall have knowledge 
and skill and faith, poise and judgment and 
wisdom that each may be a light to lighten 
the way of children to a richer and finer and 
higher life and, like their predecessors, the 
teachers of yesterday and today, they shall be 
responsive to the will of the people and senti- 
tive to the peculiar genius of the United States 
of America, the hope of the world. 
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Significant Trends in Constitutions of 
State Education Associations 


CARMON ROSS, Doylestown 


Member, P.S.E.A. Committee on Constitutional Revision 


In the work of the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Revision of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association an analysis was made of the 
constitutions of similar organizations in order | 
that light might be thrown on the problems 
of our committee. Certain significant trends 
have been noted—trends that have a direct 
bearing on several important problems con- 
sidered by our committee either for imme- 
diate recommendation or for future action, and 
trends that should be of interest to the mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Thirty constitutions, all that were available, 
were carefully examined with particular ref- 
erence to our problems. The problems selected 
for analysis were as follows: 

. Dues 

. Board of Control 

. Office of Executive Secretary 
. Method of Amendment 

. Districts 

Units 

. Standing Committees 

. Departments 

. House of Delegates 


Dues 

The matter of dues is important in that our 
Association a few years ago voted upon and 
rejected an amendment for a two dollar an- 
nual fee. Five associations assess an annual 
fee of $1, five a fee of $1.50, thirteen a fee of 
$2, one a fee of $2.50, five a fee of $3, while 
one state has a fee ranging from $1 to $5. Two 
state associations make a differential between 
the fees charged men and those charged women, 
$1 for men and $0.50 for women. One of 
these states has since amended its constitu- 
tion so as to provide a fee of $1 for a salary 
under $1200, and a fee of $2 for salaries over 
$1200. In one state the local associations pay 
a membership fee to the state association rang- 
ing from $10 to $50, depending on the number 
of paid members. This is in addition to a 
membership of $0.75 for active and $1.50 for 
associate members. 

It is evident from practices in thirty states 
that a fee of $1.50 or $2 in our state would 
not be contrary to the trends in fees, especially 
when considered in connection with the serv- 
ice being rendered by our Association through 
its JOURNAL, research service, the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial, and the relief of distress among 
teachers whose annuities are less than will 
provide a decent living. 
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much in evidence. 
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In the matter of life membership fees, it 
is found that the nearest fee that approaches 
Pennsylvania’s ten-dollar life membership fee 
is twenty dollars. Only six states among the 
thirty studied provide for life membership. Of 
these, two have a fee of $50, one of $40, one of 
$30, and one of $20. One state grants a life 
membership gratis after thirty years of mem- 
bership and another after fifteen to twenty 
years of paid membership. 

In view of these fees the proposed life 
membership fee of $25 in our Association is 
very reasonable and warranted. 

Board of Control 

During the past several years the matter of 
continuity of the Executive Council has been 
Its composition, term of 
office, and numbers have been much discussed. 
An analysis of the boards of control or exec- 
utive council as found in the thirty states 
studied may help to throw some light on this 
problem. ‘ 

The one outstanding and significant prac- 
tice found is in sharp contrast to our own. In 
not a single state was it found that the presi- 
dents of departments are also members of 
the board of control. 

A summary of trends shows the following: 

1. The executive council invariably has the 
officers of the association as ex officio mem- 
bers. 


2. Very often the state superintendent is a 


member. 


3. The size of the council varies from three 


members in Colorado to nine, eleven, or 


fifteen in a number of states. 


4. Usually from three to seven persons are 
- elected to the executive council 


in addi- 
tion to the officers of the association—the 
president, vice-president, executive secre- 
tary, and often the past president. 


5. Generally speaking, the additional members 


are elected at large either by the house of 
delegates or the association. 


6. The term of office is generally three years, 


the terms expiring alternately and in groups 
of two or three. In a number of states the 
term of office is two years. 


7. The members are most frequently elected 


at large, but with a few striking exceptions 

as follows: 

a. In Kansas, Texas, and Connecticut the 
members are elected from the Congres- 
sional Districts. 
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b. There is a slight tendency to select the 
council from the district associations, 
corresponding to our district conventions. 
This is true in Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
Michigan, although in Michigan there 
are also six members elected by the as- 
sembly. In one state the chairman of 
the district convention is the ex officio 
member of the council. 

8. In a few states, for example, Texas and 
Michigan, the nominations for the council 
are made by a nominating committee ap- 
pointed by the president, although addi- 
tional nominations may be made from the 
floor. 

It is quite evident that in the light of the 
character of the executive committees in other 
states, our problem is unique. To model our 
council after a council representing a com- 
posite of practice would immediately involve 
a change in the fundamental structure of our 
constitution. The alternatives of adding addi- 
tional members at large or of providing for a 
council that gives representation to the several 
convention districts deserve much more study 
and investigation than could be given this 
problem by this committee at this time. It 
deserves further study in the light of the prac- 
tices found, and with special reference to our 
own policies and needs. 

The Executive Secretary 

Twelve of the thirty states studied have an 
executive secretary, presumably on full time 
and paid a salary; four elect a secretary-treas- 
urer. Invariably the executive secretary is 
appointed by the executive council or some 
board of control. In one state the selection 
must be approved by the association or its 
house of delegates. The term of office varies 
from one to six years, the average being about 
three years. In several states this officer is 
appointed for one year and then re-appointed 
for an indefinite tenure. 

The duties and powers are quite similar to 
those prescribed in our own constitution and 
by-laws. He is usually an ex officio member 
of the board of control. 

Method of Amendment 

This particular phase of the analysis was 
assigned specifically to another member of the 
committee. The present analysis fully sub- 
stantiates the specific study made, and fully 
justifies the method proposed in our report. 

The general tendency is to require any 
proposed amendment to be submitted in writ- 
ing anywhere from one day to sixty days in 
advance of the convention. Ten of the states 
require the amendment to be published in the 
official journal; six in 30 days; and four in 
60 days. Others require the proposed amend- 
ments to be published in advance copies of 
the program. In the latest constitutions we 
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find the requirement for a certain number of 
signers to a petition for an amendment, the 
number of signers being 25 or 50. A tendency 
is also evident, but not pronounced, to have 
proposals for amendments submitted to or ap- 
proved by a committee on constitutional re- 
vision, or by the board of control, usually by 


a two-thirds vote. This provision was found 
in two constitutions. Two states have provi- 
sions for a discussion of all proposed amend- 
ments by district conventions or associations, 
and in one state a majority vote of at least one- 
half of the divisions is necessary for final 
passage of an amendment. This latter tendency 
is a slight imitation of the method followed 
in ratifying the federal constitution. 

In the thirty constitutions studied, a pro- 
vision for a house of delegates or an assembly 
was found in nineteen states. 
these states the ratification of the proposed 
amendment was in the house. In nine states 
the ratification was in the hands of the gen- 
eral meeting or sessions. A 
methods was used in other states. In twenty- 
one of the states a two-thirds vote of the dele- 
gates or general meeting is required for rati- 
fication; five states require merely a majority. 

The committee laid down the general prin- 
ciple that our constitution should be flexible 
enough, but not too easily amended, so that no 
one could easily propose endless and ques- 
tionable amendments. Sifting out the latest 
and best thought as revealed in the instru- 
ments studied, the committee proposed a rather 
easy method of petition or endorsement, publi- 
cation in at least three issues of our JOURNAL 
and, of course, presentation in writing before 
the House of Delegates at least twenty-four 
hours before balloting, the ratification to be 
by a two-thirds vote of the total membership 
of the House of Delegates. This method, we 
believe, has sufficient guarantees and yet offers 
opportunities for thought and deliberation. 


Districts 

The constitutions are not very specific in 
the matter of districts or convention districts. 
Generally the executive committee is given 
power to create districts or associations for 
convention purposes. In two states the county 
is used as the basic district. (This must not 
be confused with the county as a unit for 
electing delegates.) One state, Colorado, is 
divided into three territorial divisions for con- 
vention purposes. The states that have spe- 
cific provisions for districts run as follows: 
four, five, six, seven, nine, and sixteen. In 
all, eleven states specify the number of dis- 
tricts. Only one state has specific provisions 
for a minimum number of members. This 
state requires 600 paid members in a conven- 
tion district, compared with 1,000 in Pennsyl- 
vania. The threatened abolition of the insti- 
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tute in Pennsylvania will quickly accentuate 
this district convention difficulty. 


Units 
The smallest unit for representative pur- 
poses was found to be fifteen teachers; four 
states require 25 or more members, several 
states allow colleges and universities and sim- 
ilar institutions to be units, whereas the great 
majority of states permit counties to be used 
as units for representative purposes as is the 
practice in Pennsylvania. In several states, 
however, colleges and other institutions are 
required to have three-fourths of the members 
of the faculty paid members. Our constitu- 
tion is silent in this particular matter. Legal 
school units with fifty or more teachers may 

be units in several states. 


Standing Committees 

Not all the constitutions examined are spe- 
cific as to the method followed in the selec- 
tion of committees either standing or special. 
A number of the states give the powers of 
the president in general terms, implying that, 
unless specified to the contrary, he has the 
power to appoint all committees provided or 
that may be provided. However, fourteen con- 
stitutions give the power of appointing com- 
mittees to the president and in most cases 
specify the committees, the number on the 
committees, and the term of office. In several 
cases the appointments must be approved by 
the board of control. Four constitutions pro- 
vide for the appointment of committees by the 
board of control. In several states a few com- 
mittees are appointed or elected by the asso- 
ciation or assembly. This is rare. In no in- 
stance is there any provision whereby the 
assembly or the house of delegates authorizes 
a standing or special committee and then in- 
structs the president whom to appoint. Such 
a conflict of authority between the legislative 
and the executive has not been found. Of 
course, there are certain ex officio members 
of committees. A further careful study into 
this phase of any constitution no doubt would 
strengthen the thought that committees of 
purely legislative functions should be elected 
by the assembly or house of delegates, while 
committees discharging purely executive func- 
tions should be appointed by the president. 
Instances are also found where standing com- 
mittees are chosen from the personnel of the 
board of control. The types of committees 
are quite similar to those now found in our 
own state. A few states have standing com- 
mittees on teacher retirement and_ teacher 
welfare. 

Departments 

The constitutions studied show no common 
tendency in this matter except that the crea- 
tion of departments has been generally left 
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to the power and at the discretion of the boards 


of control, where it logically belongs. Only 
nine states enumerate departments, which 
range from seven to thirty-six in number. 


No scientific basis for determining departments 
has been noticed in any of the constitutions. 
Many duplications are common. Those groups 
most numerous and most insistent have se- 
cured recognition. The fact that the boards 
of control have power to create or eliminate 
departments offers some promise that a care- 
ful classification of types of teaching will re- 
sult in a functional classification that wil] elimi- 
nate duplications, and that may possibly at 
some future time bring about a central con- 
vention devoted ‘exclusively to business and 
to a brisk discussion of outstanding problems 
that concern the general welfare of the entire 
profession. 


House of Delegates 


No striking differences are found in the as- 
semblies of the nineteen states that have a 
deliberative body for transacting the business 
of the associations. Delegates are chosen from 
local units which have already been considered. 
These local units vary in size. Several states 
permit delegates from 25 paid members, a 
larger number provide one delegate for 100 
teachers, colleges are usually regarded as 
units, community associations and county as- 
sociations are also regarded as units for the 
selection of delegates. In Kansas, the house 
of delegates seems to be a council of admin- 
istration made up of the officers of the asso- 
ciation, presidents of state educational insti- 
tutions, county and city superintendents, high 
school principals, grade school principals, etc. 
In Wyoming there are twenty delegates for 
each district. Ten must be administrators and 
ten teachers. In Louisiana delegates are paid 
a mileage of eight cents a mile! 

While not all states have a house of dele- 
gates, every constitution recently revised pro- 
vides for a deliberative assembly. 


Conclusion 
After analyzing carefully thirty available 
constitutions, one is impressed with the fact 


that the framers of the constitution of the 
P.S.E.A. builded well and with vision. Mem- 
ories of that famous and memorable midnight 
session in the administration of Dean Chambers 
under the leadership of Superintendent H. W. 
Dodd, bring back the many compromises made 
in bringing to birth our present constitution. 
With a few changes necessary here and there, 
the result of experience and experiment, the 
State Education Association of Pennsylvania 
may rightly claim one of the most effective in- 
struments of government in the entire coun- 
try. 


Local Branches 
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Up to November 10, in addition to those 


previously reported, the 


following 


local 


branches reported an enrolment of 100 per cent 
for 1932-33 and sent their dues, and their con- 
tributions to the Teacher Welfare Fund to 
P.S.E. A. Headquarters. Those starred are also 


100 per cent in the N.E.A. 


Welfare 
Contri- 
Dues. butions 
*Abington Township .......... $164.00 $ 82.00 
Ae |: a rr ee re a 70.00 16.94 
PAMNMBINRE 5s: 5.a08e ea RRR CO 36.00 Sees 
RN i. skis avium enh sea Mate tees 41.00 18.50 
*Beaver Falls .............. 137.00 68.50 
Blakely Borough ... 00.0.4... 61.00 ieee 
PIOOIEOUNR 555 ciiis Uae 46 erece 58.00 29.00 
*Bloomsburg S. T. C. 2.0.5... 51.00 25.50 
PERPEMCNNE, § ooh Sires s Paes 119.00 59.50 
eee 35.00 act 
SRN a, Sees Sai He 71.00 35.50 
ee ata s wes iG oR reverts 159.00 79.50 
CRT DON COUNTY: 6 ons csi bate 261.00 13.50 
COTE Ea ee ee an ane Fone 86.00 43.00 
MSROURON! Sicisv cis cue esnnxeadins 94.00 pines 
ya ee a eee 78.00 39.00 
RS NO 6 rsd vise waren deans 120.00 54.00 
COnSHOROCKON ....4.0.64.6000 sesiceas 48.00 1.00 
EOI oo. eo diwdew Dorniclierat wei 47.00 23.50 
Le Oh i oe ee ee eae ee 75.00 37.50 
BRINE sence GanSaarwieerseorn wees 124.00 62.00 
BOOTING © 5e'a. 6:5 GROW ee eA SENALe 95.00 41.50 
PPUOBBNG oi.icscc sew enw saoe es 144.00 72.00 
Pe SSOUDEY ao siee vee eeeene dads 168.00 84.00 
ARNG | he hsade Seen Rowe aS 100.00 25.00 
PGi “LOWREDID: 6 i-05 4:08 ies sisteas 55.00 eae 
ODOR OU 5:5 cizcateraowdreabune wees 41.00 20.50 
PCUIVSDOLE nice auieeae wns’ 43.00 21.50 
oof a a en 138.00 ae 
RENE eS cra arcrsiieke ca s.e% 63.00 32.00 
Haverford Township ......... 153.00 69.50 
PRORAOON oj knhws-sn pee ae wists 269.00 46.50 
PHOMIGGRYSDUTE — 6nci cic cwvvcs ees 51.00 12.00 
Vc Gib ole bal 2c [c) 2 tli. as a aera 51.00 9.00 
oD: Ee eno ae ae eee? 101.00 1.00 
SOMMBONOULE osc ks cco ve vedi vees 36.00 18.00 
RRND ED ie acne weldine wid divsiens 483.00 241.50 
RENNIN tg ore Doris 5 Terran ancien ners 52.00 26.00 
SC) a nao a ee eRe Mette 2 159.00 79.50 
miutziown Si TC. wk cs cawes 43.00 21.50 
Lackawanna County .......... 300.00 
ee see Ne ea ae ree ne ee 59.00 kes 
pi a ee 78.00 39.00 
TOT i SR a a ee 52.00 2.00 
Bepenon County ....cisdscecas 294.00 147.00 
PRIUMENEOUER, vse-seiv. a 0-018 aesseve wey eles 49.00 24.50 
PPMMONOY THUY oo case veh ceawss 72.00 36.00 
DIGMBNGIG. 1. Fs Gs i vice evens 67.00 33.50 
OMIDMEEDIN, oc cictsa pues Meas ae 108.00 54.00 
PRAIAUUOUOW: once vsectseseuses 38.00 19.00 








Monroe County ........6.62005 215.00 
MPOUNG CAPMEl 6265 6.65060s0e8 78.00 
*Mount Lebanon .......... 110.00 
Mount Pleasant .......... 43.00 
*Muhlenberg Township .... 66.00 
DIUEOI oo. ia sce 105.00 
*Northampton ...... 70.00 
PHOCMISVINE 26.60. b i eeea cs 71.00 
PRMROR. ok loc oisteawenawsdnwne ons 147.00 
PEEMINOUU, vc acv geile oe Sa saris oes 107.00 
“Radnor Township: «......<.... 89.00 
Redstone Township ........ 122.00 
MUNIN sks alr ta Gineeien ee Ger 47.00 
EMMONS. ee a paron ace meee ee 56.00 
sandy Township ..........6.. 40.00 
PEE nar ic rir chine a uke ose a 64.00 
Schuylkill County ............ 989.00 
PIMENOAPRTY  ore!5) Sole aii vrata tote oa 108.00 
Shippensburg S. T. C. ........ 41.00 
PLCC LOON | iaiscn roma oa uve eees 87.00 
MRFUUNIIIG FEEL: eevee ees 43.00 
UNDULY occ ceic es cnt 118.00 
‘TAMAQUA ...65..5:% 76.00 
wEYCONe ..... 71.00 
[8))e) ers) die BY: :) 356.00 
WWVAMOOCVRIING oc cecccac ve ounce 77.00 
MWOEYNESDOLO 26 6b bi cce es 71.00 
WIERU CREMEP fecccwsc kee e 90.00 
West Mahanoy Township . 60.60 
ol ef 0) 2 66.00 
W. Pa. School for the Blind 26.00 
Wilson Borougn: ....< 0.6.00: 55.00 
UEC, Nome far? st tiie meats 76.00 
Wyoming ‘County «....4.....%0. 142.00 
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The Golden Rule Foundation, 60 East 42nd 


Street, New York City, will 
charge upon request a 48-page 


send free of 
illustrated 


booklet which gives economy menus, recipes, 


and supplementary material. 


The menus pro- 


vide appetizing meals for $8.88 per week to 


feed a family of five. 





Geographic News Bulletins 


The National Geographic Society, Washing- 


ton, D C., is again 


issuing the Geographic 


News Bulletins which appear each week for 


thirty weeks of the school year. 


Teachers 


who request the bulletins should send twenty- 
five cents to cover mailing costs for the thirty 


weeks, 


FRANKLIN borough schools, Conemaugh, have 
planned a program of community recreation. 
One night each month there will be a musical 
and literary program, two nights each month 
there will be athletic activity for the parents 


only. 
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The Harrisburg Convention 


President Francis B. Haas and the Executive 
Council of our Association are building an All- 
Pennsylvania program for our State conven- 
tion, Harrisburg, December 27-29, 1932. Penn- 
sylvania speakers have been secured to discuss 
the reports of the various committees of the 
Educational Commission which is formulating 
a ten-year program of education for the Com- 
monwealth. As our State convention will be 
held after the Education Congress and just 
before the convening of the 1933 Legislature, 
the time is right for evaluating the findings of 
the former and for constructing a program for 
consideration by the latter. Members through 
their local branch organizations and conven- 
tion districts are urged to send in constructive 
proposals, and to elect their full quota of dele- 
gates to the House of Delegates. The general 
theme for the convention is Shadows of Com- 
ing Events. 

After much consideration, the Executive 
Council adopted the following time schedule 
for the annual meeting: 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


2:00 p.m. House of Delegates 
7:15 p.m. First General Session 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 
7:15 a.m. Breakfast of Educational Fraterni- 
ties 
9:00 a.m. Departments 
12:30 p.m. Executive Council Luncheon—Ap- 
proval of Ballot’ 
2:00 p.m. Departments 
4:30 p.m. House of Delegates 
6:00 p.m. All-College Dinner 
7:15 p.m. Second General Session 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 
9:00 a.m. Sections 
9:00 a.m. Round Tables 
12:30 p.m. Vocational Banquet 
2:00 p.m. House of Delegates 
4:00 p.m. General Session of the Pennsylva- 


nia State Education Association 
The speakers already secured are: 
Benjamin R. Andrews, Professor of Home 


Economics, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Grace Cochran, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 


H. F. Cotterman, College Park, Maryland 

J. L. Eisenberg, President, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock 

Belmont Farley, Assistant Director, Divi- 
sion of Publications, N. E. A., Washington, 
BD: ¢. 
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Mrs. Laura S. Greenwood, President, Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Inc., Coatesville 

Francis B. Haas, President, Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, Bloomsburg 


George H. Hallett, Executive Secretary, 
Proportional Representation League, 
Philadelphia 

Frank W. Hubbard, Research Division, 


N.E.A., Washington, D. C. 

Charles H. Judd, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago 

LeRoy A. King, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

H. E. Kleinschmidt, National Tuberculosis 
Association, New York City 

R. M. Maltby, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Ella H. Mason, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Hughes Mearns, School of Education, New 
York University, New York City 

Victor H. Noll, Columbia University, New 
York City 

L. J. O’Rourke, Director of Surveys, Psy- 
chological Corporation, Washington, D.C. 

Edith Parker, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 

Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg 

Goérg Rommert, 725 Riverside Drive, New 
York City 

Albert L. Rowland, President, State Teach- 
ers College, Shippensburg 

James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Mrs. Alice D. Scattergood, President, Penn- 
sylvania State School Directors Associa- 
tion, West Chester 

Elsie Singmaster, Author, Gettysburg 

Harry C. Spillman, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City 

Charles M. Stebbins, Erasmus High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Faith M. Williams, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Registration 


General registration will be conducted 
throughout the convention on the mezzanine 
floor of the main lobby of the Penn-Harris 
Hotel. Every member should register (no fee 
if dues are paid) and receive a name badge 
and a copy of the convention issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL containing the 
official program. 


Official delegates, if reported to P.S.E.A 
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Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Harris- 
burg, Pa., by December 24, will receive creden- 
tials and railroad identification certificate by 
mail. Official delegates may register, receive 
delegate badge (red), official program, and re- 
served seat in the Forum at registration desks, 
Penn-Harris Hotel. 

The three meetings of the House of Delegates 
will be held in the Forum of the new Educa- 
tion Building, the first one occurring at 2:00 
p. m., Tuesday, December 27. Official delegates 
should register in the forenoon, if possible, so 
as to be ready for certification by the commit- 
tee on credentials when the House convenes 
The officers particularly request the coopera- 
tion of official delegates in order to prevent a 
jam and consequent annoyance at the Forum 
in the afternoon. 


House of Delegates 


Each local branch of the Association should 
elect the number of delegates to which it is 
entitled (one for every 100 or major portion 
thereof) and send the Certificate of Election 
duly signed by the President and the Secretary 
to P.S.E.A. Headquarters, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg. 

In plenty of time the Executive Secretary 
will send each delegate his credentials and 
railroad identification certificate. The former 
will entitle him to a delegate’s badge (red) 
which will admit him to the House of Dele- 
gates, the latter will enable him to purchase 
a round-trip railroad ticket for a fare and a 
half. 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates 
will be held Tuesday afternoon, December 27, 
at 2:00 o’clock in the Forum of the Education 
Building, Harrisburg. Delegates will be seat- 
ed by counties. Other members of the Associa- 
tion are invited to visit the meetings of the 
House of Delegates and witness the proceed- 
ings. The Forum will accommodate about 
2,000 people. Every delegate should attend the 
first meeting. 


Railroad Rates 


The Trunk Line Association has authorized 
reduced fares on the round-trip identification 
certificate plan for our State convention at 
Harrisburg, December 27-29, 1932, from all 
points in Pennsylvania, also Phillipsburg, N. 
J., Lawrenceville and Waverly, N. Y. Identi- 
fication certificates, good for members of the 
P.S.E.A. and dependent members of their 
families, may be secured upon request from 
P.S.E.A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Note the following conditions: 

Rate—Fare and one-half with minimum of 
$1 for the round trip 

Dates of Sale—December 23 to 29 

Return Limit—30 days in addition to date 
of sale 
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Going via one authorized route and re- 
turning via another authorized route—Three- 
fourths of the one-way fare applying from 
starting point to destination via route traveled 
on going trip plus three-fourths of the one-way 
fare applying from starting point to destination 
via route traveled on return trip with minimum 
of $1 for the round-trip. 

Validation—At regular railroad ticket offices 
in Harrisburg 

Neglect—No adjustment of fare can be made 
for anyone who neglects to secure, in advance, 
a railroud identification certificate and to pur- 
chase a round-trip ticket. 


Housing 
Delegates, alternates, members, and friends 
desiring hotel accommodations for the conven- 
tion should write directly to hotels for reser- 


vations. Principal hotels in Harrisburg are: 
Name and Number 
of Rooms Rate 
Penn-Harris 400 $2.50 to $4.00 
Harrisburger 300 2.50 to 4.00 
William Penn 160 1.50 to 3.00 
Plaza 125 1.50 to 3.00 
Bolton 120 1.50 to 3.00 
Columbus 90 1.50 to 2.50 
Governor 80 1.25 to 2.50 
Senate 60 1.50 to 2.50 
State 43 1.00 to 2.00 
Dauphin 30 1.00 to 2.50 
Alva 25 1.50 to 2.00 
Stanley 23 1.50 to 2.50 


(Rates are for single person) 


Persons unable to secure hotel accommoda- 
tions may write to the Housing Bureau, Har- 
risburg Chamber of Commerce, Second and 
Market Streets. A representative of the Bu- 
reau will be on service at convention head- 
quarters immediately prior to and during the 
session. Bureau services are free. 


Commercial Exhibits 


It is with regret that we announce that our 
Association is not sponsoring commercial ex- 
hibits in connection with the meeting this 
year. This situation results because space in 
the downtown area is not available to meet 
satisfactorily the needs of exhibitors. 


Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Dinners 
WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 28 
7:15 a.m.—Professional Education Fraternity 
Breakfast for members of Phi 
Delta Kappa, Kappa Phi Kappa, 
Phi Sigma Pi, Kappa Delta Pi, 
and Pi Lambda Theta. Hotel 
Governor. Price $0.50. C. O. 
Williams, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa., in charge 
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12:15 p.m.—In-and- About Harrisburg Music 
Supervisors’ Club Luncheon, The 
Tavern, Hotel Governor. $0.75. 
Reservations from W. M. Harcle- 
rode, 121 Chestnut Street, Harris- 
burg, Pa., before December 24 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon meeting, Executive 
Council, P.S.E.A., Harrisburger 
Hotel 

1:15 p.m.—Pennsylvania School Press Associa- 
tion Luncheon, Harrisburg Acad- 
emy 

5:45 p.m.—Special Education Dinner, 
Harris Hotel 

6:00 p.m.—All-College Dinner, Penn-Harris 
Hotel Ball Room. $1.75. Frederick 
G. Henke, Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa., in charge 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 

12:30 p.m.—College Teachers of Education 
Luncheon, Penn-Harris Hotel. $1. 
Address by Dean Charles H. 
Judd, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Reservations 
with Frank G. Davis, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg 

12:30 p.m.—Vocational Banquet, Penn-Harris 
Hotel Ball Room 


Penn- 





Temple University’s Conference 

Over eight hundred educational workers in 
Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania at- 
tended the eighth annual conference on secon- 
dary education at Teachers College, Temple 
University, October 28 and 29, 1932. E. C. 
Lindeman of the School of Social Work, New 
York City, in an address at the first general 
session on Education and the World Crisis 
sounded the keynote of the ¢onference topic: 
What contribution are we making to prepare 
youth for participation in a changing social 
order? Thirteen departments considered this 
theme and reported their findings at the clos- 
ing general session. Professor Lindeman then 
summarized the reports. 

In setting up desirable goals in terms of 
capacity for creative adjustment, Professor 
Lindeman advocated (a) Flexibility, or plia- 
bility in occupational, physiological, mental, 
and even moral aims. (b) Selective responses 
to sensory stimuli. (c) Circular responses as 
opposed to linear responses. (d) Proper per- 
spective in interpretation of facts and events. 
(e) Utilization, even capitalization, of individ- 
ual differences. (f) Cultivation of emotional 
depth as an urge to action. He set up the fol- 
lowing guiding principles in terms of the re- 
sponsibility of the school: (a) Aim primarily 
at the individual learner. (b) Teach truth 
not doctrine. (c) Aid the student in forming 
a realistic conception of himself as an organ- 
ism, a personality in this changing order. 
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LLOYD A. MOLL, 


Lloyd A. Moll has been elected superinten- 
dent of the Upper Merion Township Schools. 
For three years prior to his election as superin- 
tendent, he served the district in the capacity 
of supervising principal. Previous to coming 
to Upper Merion he served as_ supervising 
principal of the borough schools of Penns- 
burg, Pa., and had teaching experience in the 
rural schools of Berks County, in the grade 
schools of Kutztown, Pa., and in the junior 
high schools of Reading. 

Mr. Moll received his earlier training in the 
public schools of Berks County. He is a 
graduate of the State Normal School of Kutz- 
town, received his B. A. degree from Franklin 
and Marshall College, and his M. A. from the 
University of Pennsylvania. He is now pre- 
paring to receive the Ph. D. degree from the 
latter institution. 





(d) Relate isolated bits of knowledge in a com- 
prehensive whole. (e) Integrate by means of 
joint projects. (f) Collaborate with parents. 

As one of the final speakers on Our Next 
Step, Mrs Lucy L. W. Wilson, Philadelphia, 
made the work of the conference concrete 
by asking, What are we going to do about 
it next Monday? She suggested that we work 
for classroom democracy, integrated personal- 
ities, greater flexibility in curricula, discrimin- 
ating appreciation of values, and that we give 
more intelligent guidance. 

The conference realized the goal set by 
Joseph S. Butterweck, secretary, and Dean 
George E. Walk, the guiding genius, by ex- 
amining the secondary school critically and 
agreeing upon some principles that will make 
the school the “steering gear of a democratic 
society.” 
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J. G. March 


J. G. March, superintendent of schools in 
Tioga County, Wellsboro, has been elected 
president of the Central Convention District 
of the P.S.E.A. Superintendent March is a life 
member of the National Education Association 
by gift of the teachers of Tioga County. 

Superintendent March has lived and worked 
in Tioga County since early childhood. He has 
been connected with the schools of the county 
since 1890. Before being appointed county su- 
perintendent in November, 1925, Mr. March 
had served as first assistant superintendent. 





Eastern Convention District 


Superintendent Amanda E. Stout, Reading, 
launched most auspiciously the program of the 
Eastern Convention District of the P. S. E. A. 
in Reading, October 21 and 22, 1932. Presi- 
dent Stout with the full cooperation of the 
officers of the district, those of the Metropoli- 
tan Arts Association, and the teachers of Berks, 
Lehigh, Northampton, and Schuylkill counties 
staged a program in the Reading Senior High 
School which attracted an audience of nearly 
3.500 educational workers. The 24-page pro- 
gram, efficiently organized, was printed by the 
practical arts department of Reading High 
School. 

The speakers at the general sessions were: 
Paul W. Chapman, Atlanta, Ga.; Francis B. 
Haas, Bloomsburg; Fred A. Marx, Reading; 
James N. Rule, Harrisburg; Ralph W. Sockman, 
New York City. 

An unannounced feature of Friday evening’s 
program was the presentation by Italo de- 
Francesco, president of Reading Teachers Asso- 
ciation, of a life membership in the N. E. A. 
to Superintendent Amanda E. Stout. As the 
gift came as a complete surprise to Miss Stout, 
small wonder that she was quite touched by 
this evidence of the loyalty and professional 
spirit of her teachers. 

Particular praise is due Fred Cardin, direc- 
tor Senior High School Orchestra, Ralph 
Fisher Smith, conductor Reading Teachers 
Choral Society, Joseph Borelli, conductor 
Southwest Junior High School Band, Herschel 
Ice, conductor Southern Junior High School 
Orchestra, Charles Keller, conductor Douglass 
and Weiser Junior High School Orchestra, and 
Roy C. Thomas, conductor Northeast Junior 
High School Orchestra for the excellent music 
furnished by their respective organizations. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 

President, H. W. Dodd, Allentown 

First Vice-Pres., Amanda E. Stout, Reading 

Second Vice-Pres., W. C. Ziegenfuss, Potts- 

ville 
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Secretary, H. H. Wentz, Allentown 
Treasurer, Mervin J. Wertman, Allentown 


Executive Council 


. County Superintendents—Irvin A. Seltzer, 
superintendent of Schuylkill County schools 
Pottsville, Chairman 

District Superintendents and Supervising 
Principals—Charles E. Roudabush, superin- 
tendent of schools, Minersville, Chairman 
Thomas H. Ford, Reading, Secretary 

College and Teacher Training School 
James Grim, State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, Chairman; Ida A. Brown, Kutztown, 
Secretary 
Senior High School—John P. Lozo, prin- 
cipal, Senior High School, Reading, Chair- 
man; Verna Reed, Easton, Secretary 

Junior High School—L. E. Dieruff, prin- 
cipal, Central Junior High School, Allentown, 
Chairman; Landis Klinger, Reading, Secre- 
tary 
Elementary School—Stanley F. Fink, prin- 
cipal, Tyson-Schoener School, Reading, 


~ 
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Chairman; Lucia Reedy, Reading, Secretary|. 


7. Kindergarten-Primary—Flora Paull, teach- 
er, 12th & Buttonwood School, Reading, 
Chairman; Marie Coyle, Reading, Secretary 

8. Rural School—George A. Grim, Superin- 


tendent of Northampton County schools, 
Nazareth, Chairman 
Round Tables 
1. Art—Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Allentown, 


Chairman; Clarissa Breinig, Allentown, Sec- 
retary 

2. Health and Physical Education—Clarence 
Potts, Reading, Chairman; Marjorie Faulkner, 
Reading, Secretary 

3. Guidance—Elsie M. Eidam, Reading, Chair- 
man; Mrs. Doris C. Moore, Pottsville, Secre- 
tary 

4. Library—Kathryn Keppelman, Reading, 
Chairman; Catharine E. Herb, Reading, Sec- 
retary 

5. Music—Ralph Fisher Smith, Reading, Chair- 
man; Martha E. Geiger, Reading, Secretary 

6. Visual Education—Fred E. Kelly, Kutz- 
town, Chairman; Mary Surgent, Emaus, Sec- 
retary 

7. Pennsylvania Council of Geography Teach- 
ers—M. E. Barner, Allentown, Chairman; C. 
E. Diefenderfer, Allentown, Secretary 

8. Vocational Education and Practical Arts— 
William Bricker, Reading, Chairman; James 
Shaner, Reading, Secretary 
The 1933 meeting will be held in Allentown. 


Resolutions 


The resolutions adopted without a dissent- 
ing vote: 

1. Thank the board of directors of the 
Reading school district and the people of Read- 
ing for courtesies extended 
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Commend the president and her assistants 

or the fine program of instruction, inspiration, 

tnd entertainment 

Express appreciation of the splendid pro- 

brams presented by the musical organizations 

bf the Reading schools 

Commend the Governor of the State for the 

Interest and fairness that he has shown in his 

pfficial capacity in dealing with the schools 

pnd the educators of the State 

Commend James N. Rule, State superinten- 

tent of public instruction, for instituting the 

Ten-Year Program, and the Committees for 

he progress which they have made 

II. Register approval of the Platform of the 

Pennsylvania State Education Association 

III. Agree with Doctor Haas, President of 

he Association, that “Our immediate challenge 

s first: a clear recognition of the greatest asset 
the educational process, namely the profes- 

fonay trained teacher; and second, revenue 

o make this asset available for all children” 

IV. Favor legislation which will allow the 

county superintendents to hold a two-day ses- 

sion of county institute, and that teachers be 

paid for attendance at these sessions as is now 

provided for their payment at the rate of four 

dollars per day 

V. Disapprove the practice of giving local 

teachers preference ‘over outside talent, and also 

disapprove the wholesale cancelling of teach- 

ers’ contracts for the purpose of evading the 

annual increments in teachers’ salaries. 

Irvin A. Seltzer, Chairman 

A. C. Rothermel 

H. A. Oday 

G. A. Eichler 

C. E. Cole 

L. A. BuDahn 

A. W. Ackerman 





Northwestern Convention District 


Grove City, H. M. B. Lehn, supervising prin- 
cipal, proved an excellent host for the eighth 
annual meeting of our Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, October 14 and 15, 1932. The 
attendance of over 3,000 taxed the facilities 
of the city and of Grove City College, and re- 
quired broadcasting of the addresses in the 
large auditorium of the First Presbyterian 
Church to an overflow meeting of several hun- 
dred in its lecture room. 

President P. W. M. Pressel of Warren and 
his executive council built the program around 
the general theme: Improvement of Classroom 
Procedure. Speakers at the general session 
were, C. E. Carter, superintendent, Franklin; 
Frederick H. Gaige, professor of history, State 
Teachers College, Millersville; Francis B. Haas, 
President, P.S.E.A., Bloomsburg: Weir C. 
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Ketler, president, Grove City College; Robert 
MacGowan, Pastor Bellefield Ave. Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh; Frederick M. Snyder, 
journalist and traveler, New York City; Wil- 
liam P. Tolley, president, Allegheny College, 
Meadville. 

The music furnished by the girls’ chorus, the 
orchestra, the boys’ chorus, and the string 
quartet of Grove City High School was of ex- 
ceptionally high grade and proved a credit to 
the conductors of those organizations. Super- 
intendent John C. Diehl, Erie, in his inimitable 
manner, led the large audience in singing 
familiar songs. 

Over twenty departments carried out the 
general theme Saturday forenoon. 

Two churches supplemented the city’s hotels 
and restaurants by serving meals in their base- 
ments. 

At the final general session the following 
officers were elected: 

President, C. C. Crawford, Edinboro 
Vice-Pres., P. W. M. Pressel, Warren 
Secretary, C. F. Adamson, Meadville 

The convention accepted the invitation of 
Superintendent G. A. Stetson to meet in Titus- 
ville next year. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions besides thanking Grove City 
and Grove City College, the officers of the con- 
vention district, the speakers, and the press, 

1. Commended the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for their splendid work 
in behalf of good schools 

2. Favored larger units of school administra- 
tion 

3. Recommended that presidents cf conven- 
tion districts be made members of the 
Executive Council of the P.S.E.A. 

4. Endorsed the continuance of teachers in- 

stitutes 
. Approved the welfare work of the parent 
association 

6. Advocated elimination of all wasteful ex- 
penditures of public money and resist- 
ance of unwarranted drives of profes- 
sional tax reductionists whose cry is 
“reduce school costs at any cost.” 

These resolutions were presented by the fol- 
lowing committee and on motion of the chair- 
man were adopted by unanimous vote: 

Floyd W. Bathurst, Chairman, Warren 
R. D. Welch, Greenville 
Karl M. Russell, Franklin 


on 





SNYDER COUNTY, as a part of its institute-sub- 
stitute program, is having a series of eight 
lectures on mental hygiene by Robert Bern- 
reuter of Pennsylvania State College. Teachers 
and patrons attend the lectures. 
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Minneapolis Convention 


The main theme of the Minneapolis Conven- 
tion of the N. E. A. Department of Superin- 
tendence, February 25—March 2, 1933, is New 
Frontiers for American Life. Other themes 
for general sessions are: 

Education for New Spiritual Frontiers 

The Challenge to Democracy in Our New 

Frontiers 
The New Frontier’s Challenge to Education 
Educational Frontiers from an International 
Viewpoint 

Educational Leadership for the New Fron- 

tiers 

The Administration of Education on the New 

Frontiers 
Educational Materials for the New Frontiers 
Secondary and Higher Education for the 
New Frontiers 

The convention will open with registration 
and exhibits Saturday, February 25. There 
will be a vesper service Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 o’clock and special services in the various 
churches of the Twin Cities in both morning 
and evening. The first general session is 
scheduled for Monday morning at 8:45 o’clock. 

Pennsylvania Headquarters will be at the 
Curtis Hotel and there the annual Pennsyl- 
vania dinner will be held, Monday evening, 
February 27, in the East Ball Room. Price 
$2.00 per plate. 

The traveling passenger agent of the Chicago 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific R. R. has 
suggested that Pennsylvanians use the Penn- 
sylvania Limited of the P. R. R. with the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Leave Philadelphia 

Leave Lancaster 

Leave Harrisburg 

Leave Altoona 

Leave Johnstown 

Leave Pittsburgh 

Arrive Chicago 

Leave Chicago 

Arrive Minneapolis 9:45 p. m. 

If Pennsylvanians travel as a body, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will probably pro- 
vide through Pullmans, if desired. We may, 
however, leave Pullmans in Chicago and take 
parlor cars from that point, which would be 
less expensive and fully as comfortable. 

Rates for the convention have not yet been 
published. Moreover, there is some prospect 
of an adjustment in the basic passenger fares. 
We will secure the best possible rates. Will 
those interested communicate with P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Harris- 
burg? Those who have not yet secured hotel 
accommodations in Minneapolis should write 
Cc. H. Chadbourn, chairman of the Minneapolis 
Housing Bureau, 17 South 4th Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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Fifth Biennial Conference W. F.E.A. 
Dublin, Ireland 


Arrangements are progressing favorably for 
the Fifth Biennial Conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations to be 
held in Dublin, Ireland, July 29 to August 4, 


1933. The country chosen for the Conference 
has come to be known as “Ireland of the 
Welcomes.” 


Pre-convention and post-convention tours 
are being arranged and will be announced 
soon. Those who wish to go early may close 
their tours at Dublin and those who wish to 
go later may go to Dublin and begin their 
tours from that point. President Monroe is 
making arrangements for American teachers 
to meet special groups of teachers at various 
points on these itineraries. 

In the near future an announcement will be 
made of transportation agencies and cost of 
itineraries in European countries. This will 
be of special interest to teachers of Canada 
and the United States. The Irish Teachers 
Organization, assisted by the English and 
Scotch organizations, will leave nothing un- 
done in the way of local arrangements for the 
welfare and pleasure of visiting teachers. 

One hundred and sixty-three educational or- 
ganizations, representing the chief countries 
in the world, are members of the World Fed- 
eration. The Dublin Conference of 1933 will 
mark a further stage in the progress of this 
organization. 





Crime Prevention Through Education 


It costs $300 to keep an adult in prison for 
a year. Juvenile delinquents are still more 
expensive to maintain at an average of $400 
annually. It costs less than $100 to keep a 
child in school. Can a nation that spends one 
and one half billion dollars each year for 
crime afford to pay less than two and one half 
billion dollars for education? 

This query, advanced in the September, 1932, 
Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, concludes a significant chapter on 
the costs of crime and education. Other chap- 
ters are entitled: Statistics on Crime, Factors 
Associated with Crime, The Problem of the 
Delinquent Child, Social Agencies of Crime 
Prevention, and Organizations Interested in 
Crime Prevention. 

The 200-page study is a comprehensive out- 
line of the vexing crime problem, particularly 
as it interests those who teach social science 
or are engaged in any type of welfare work. 
The new publication will be especially wel- 
comed by the teacher who is frequently con- 
fronted by the statement and the question, 
“Crime is increasing. Why haven’t the schools 
done something about it?” 
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Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 


TO ALL SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND TEACHERS: 


Schools are maintained that children may be instructed. The con- 
tinuous improvement of instruction is, therefore, the central and 
focal objective toward which every school activity and effort should 
be directed. All expenditures of school time and money that do 
not contribute an essential element directly or indirectly to this one 
dominating purpose cannot be justified and should be eliminated 
in the interest both of taxpayers and pupils. 


A school budget is good or bad to the degree to which it measures up 
to this standard. Every item of non-instructional costs should be sub- 
jected to the severest scrutiny to determine its relative value in 
the category of things needful to maintain the work of instruction. 
Excessive fees to tax collectors and school treasurers, padded jani- 
torial payrolls, uneconomical purchases of school supplies and equip- 
ment, careless plant operation, over-elaborate school buildings, boost 
the non-instructional costs of the school budget, involving loss both 
to the instructional work of the school and to the taxpayers of the 
district. Before the instructional items of the budget are reduced, 
the pruning knife should first be applied mercilessly to all un- 
necessary non-instructional costs. 

This caution came out of the discussions and exercises of Edu- 
cation Week and is most timely in the light of the necessity of 
making the school dollar buy as much real education as possible. 


Ww - C ke 
December 1, 1932 


Superintendent. 
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Legislative Recommendations Placed Before Congress 


The following proposals for consideration of 
the 1933 General Assembly were approved in 
principle by the Commission for the Study of 
Educational Problems in Pennsylvania, and 
presented on the floor of the Congress by rep- 
resentatives of the respective committees for 
discussion and reaction: 


FROM THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL FINANCE: 


1—To establish a new principle in the dis- 
tribution of public school subsidies by provid- 
ing a teaching unit based on pupil ratios, with 
quotas of $1200 and $1300 per unit, respectively, 
for eight- and nine-month school terms; the 
school district to levy a maximum six mill tax 
on true valuation of assessable property, if 
necessary, and the State to make up the dif- 
ference needed for each unit, including an out- 
right $300 appropriation for each unit. 

2.—To effect temporary emergency relief for 
the 1933-35 biennium for financially distressed 
school districts by providing that the prescribed 
annual increments in excess of salaries paid 
during the previous biennium may be sus- 
pended and that the minimum salaries of full- 
time members of the teaching and supervisory 
force may be reduced not to exceed ten (10) 
percentum of the salaries paid during the 
school year 1932-33. NotTeE:—The Commission 
amended the committee report just before the 
Congress opened, leaving open the matter of 
percentage reduction for the State Superin- 
tendent to decide with legislative committees, 
in an effort to make it less than but not to 
exceed ten percent, and make both emergency 
acts inoperative at the close of the 1933-35 bi- 
ennium. 
FROM THE COMMITTEE ON LOCAL UNIT OF SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATION: 

1—To provide for the merging or annexa- 
tion of school districts having less than 1,000 
population; and to provide for appeal where 
such merging is found to be impossible. (There 
are 1,150 such districts in Pennsylvania. This 
marks the first step toward the larger and more 
economical local unit of school administration) 

2.—To give authority to the present executive 
committees of county school directors associa- 
tions to act as county executive committees, 
with specific functions assigned. (This is 
planned to expedite the eventual formation of 
community units determined by geographical, 
commercial, economic and social conditions) 

3.—To authorize county superintendents, in 
cooperation with district superintendents, and 
school boards involved, to proceed with the 
necessary surveys for the purpose of redis- 
tricting their counties into community school 
districts and to merge gradually over a period 


of years certain of the present local school dis- 
tricts into larger community school districts, 
including the possible annexation of certain 
local districts to present third, second, and first 
class districts. 


FROM THE COMMITTEE ON RECODIFICATION OF 
ScHooL Laws: 
(See “Proposed Revisions of the School Code” 
by Francis B. Haas, found on another page in 
this section) 





ITEMS FOR FURTHER CONSIDERATION BY THE Com- 
MISSION: 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Educational Commission was called for 
Thursday, November 17, when it was planned 
to consider all viewpoints brought out in Cong- 
ress discussions with respect to recommenda- 
tions presented at the Congress. Details were 
to be refined through consideration of Congress 
suggestions, and other recommendations for 
legislative consideration were to be acted upon. 
The Executive Committee at this meeting was 
to give special consideration to the following: 

Amendment to provide that the present State 
payment of $200 annually for each school per- 
manently closed be continued not to exceed 
ten years from the date when closed, and that 
no district be reimbursed hereafter for addi- 
tional schools closed; 

Lack of provision for special State reim- 
bursement to school districts for members of 
the supervisory staff under the _ proposed 
teacher-pupil plan of subsidy distribution; 

Reduced rate of reimbursement for second 
and third class districts; 

Proposed teacher-pupil ratio fixed at 1 to 35 
elementary pupils and 1 to 30 secondary pupils; 
and 

Election of county superintendents by County 
Executive Committee instead of by County 
School Directors’ Association. 





Thirty-one evening bituminous mining school 
centers are offering instruction in mining in 
the western part of Pennsylvania. This is a 
fifty per cent increase over last year. Many 
letters which indicate enthusiasm and a demand 
for this type of training have been received 
by the Department. 





Abington Township in Montgomery County 
is now using the new homemaking cottage for 
teaching all classes in homemaking. This 
building is a fine addition to the former school 
plant. It is the fourth one of its kind to be 
built in Montgomery County in the last three 
years. 
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The 1932 Education Congress 


A Program of Constructive Economy for the Administration of the Public 
Schools of Pennsylvania 


Active participation by representatives of 
many types of public agencies and organiza- 
tions helped to make the Education Congress 
of 1932 one of the most important and highly 
successful since the annual Congress was first 
established. It was held in the Education 
Building at Harrisburg November 9 and 10. 

Faced with the immediate necessity for car- 
rying the public schools safely through the de- 
pression, and the preparation of a legislative 
program that would provide adequately for the 
years to come, the Congress, through a mini- 
mum of prepared addresses and a maximum of 
forum discussion, accomplished much toward 
setting up a program of constructive economy 
for the administration of the public schools. 
An average of approximately 700 people at- 
tended each of the five sessions of the Congress. 

Maintenance of a minimum program of edu- 
cation for Pennsylvania was uppermost in 
minds of Congress leaders. This need per- 
vaded every consideration from first to last, 
from the meeting of the Commission for the 
Study of Educational Problems on Wednesday 
morning, to the final summary of Congress 
accomplishments by Superintendent James N. 
Rule on Thursday evening. In every session 
there was evidence that State revenues for the 
coming biennium would be considerably less 
than for the present biennium, and that school 
cloth would have to be cut to fit minimum 
needs for the coming two-year period. 

Speakers predicted the coming session of the 
General Assembly in January would be the 
most critical for public education since the 
free school law was enacted in 1834. Accord- 
ingly, close attention was given the three com- 
mittees of the Educational Commission which 
reported proposed legislative changes at three 
of the sessions—the Finance, Local Unit, and 
Legislative committees. 

Every effort was made to obtain the views 
of experts, not only in education, but repre- 
sentatives of the Legislature, State Grange, 
State Chamber of Commerce, State Depart- 
ment of Revenue and the School Directors’ 
Association were called upon for their opin- 
ions on various tentative proposals. 

Having heard committee recommendations 
and helpful comment of the Congress, the 


Executive Committee of the Commission is 
giving full consideration to every phase and 
will be ready to respond when the time comes 
to present a legislative program. 

One of the outstanding features of the Cong- 
ress was the address on “Social Objectives of 
Public Schools,” by Professor James P. Lichten- 


berger, Department of Sociology, University of 
Pennsylvania. He believes the hope of the 
future and the way out of the world’s dilemma 
is not a return to the slogans of the past but 
attention to the training of children in harmony 
with the nature of social conditions and of 
human interrelationships as they exist today. 


Address of the State Superintendent 


At the closing session Superintendent Rule 
presented a summary of the emergency situa- 
tion, “With the help of the Commission and 
its committees we hope to bring into final 
shape the program that has been presented to 
you this week so that it will meet the situa- 
tion adequately, and I bespeak for that pro- 
gram your entire support.” 


Must Retain Edmonds Act 


Taking up the frequently-asked question, 
“Shall the Edmonds Act be repealed?” Doc- 
tor Rule described the functions of the act 
and declared them so important to the school 
program that the act could not be repealed. 
Such action would withdraw all state-aid to 
school districts, but amendment is possible and 
necessary, he said, and continued: 


“The committee recommends a moratorium 
on further increments for the next biennium, 
and reduction in minimum salaries not to ex- 
ceed ten percent The recommendation is 
tentative, and while the Commission agrees 
with the committee that increments should be 
suspended temporarily, the question of a per- 
centage reduction in minimum should not be 
set at this time, awaiting further study of the 
economic situation. 


“We must have a minimum salary schedule 
for teachers in Pennsylvania, for without it 
almost every teaching position in the State 
would go on the auction block to be sold, not 
to the highest bidder, but to the lowest bidder. 


“When the Edmonds Act was passed this State 
had 7000 teachers who had never completed a 
high school course. Today 98 percent of our 
teachers have had two or more years of 
teacher training. The Edmonds salary schedule 
should be retained. If adjustments are made, 
they should be on a temporary basis or until 
such time as we can see our way more clearly 
through the current economic situation...... 


Equalized Subsidy Distribution 
“The Commission has approved in principle 
the equalization plan for distribution of State 
subsidies. It does jtwo things: guarantees a 


p 
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minimum program to every school district, 
and distributes equitably the burden of sup- 
port so that the minimum program may be 
carried out. This Congress was called not 
merely to hear committee reports, but was 
called for the major purpose of hearing what 
you have to say relative to these recommen- 
dations. Your comments have indicated lines 
along which further study should be made, 
and the Executive Committee will give them 
every consideration . . . The equalization prin- 
ciple of State support is no longer in the ex- 
perimental stage, but in some ten states has 
been operating successfully .. . 

“In our consideration of this distribution 
principle we must keep in mind one major 
principle—that the State’s responsibility and 
interest are in the maintenance of the minimum 
program and do not go above that level. I 
emphasize that point. 

“It means that every boy and girl of school 
age in this Commonwealth, irrespective of his 
place of residence, race, color, creed, or of 
the social or other condition of his family, shall 
enjoy what we have come to call a minimum 
educational opportunity. Keep in mind that 
the equalization plan as set up is a flexible one 
that admits of adjustments as times improve. 

“Whatever amount of state-aid is appropri- 
ated should be used to help districts maintain 
the minimum program. Additional state aid 
that is made available should be used, not to 
help the more able districts finance special pro- 
jects desirable though they may be, but to 
raise all along the line the level of the mini- 
mum program of essential subjects and activ- 
ities. 

“Under the equalization plan 1,494 fourth 
class districts would receive more state-aid 
than under the present plan, while 768 fourth 
class districts would receive less. This indi- 
cates that we have carried this minimum pro- 
gram up pretty well all along the line, better 
than we had reason to expect. 


The Local Unit 


“I think we must make progress slowly in 
the setting up of larger units. Mergers on the 
existing union and annexation plans for dis- 
tricts of less than 1,000 population constitute 
the first step in the interest of better pro- 
grams for the rural districts. It will help 
bring about much needed savings, economies, 
and decentralization of administration 
I feel we are not ready at this time to raise 
the level of population for the classification of 
districts of the fourth class... 

“The committee believes that election of the 
County Superintendent by the executive com- 
mittee of the County School Directors’ Associa- 
tion would set up a more professional rela- 
tionship and he would have responsibilities to 
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which he would be tied properly and pro- 
fessionally. The Commission will give this 
matter additional and thorough consideration.” 


General Economies 


Doctor Rule spoke further of possible econ- 
omies, citing the example of one third class 
district with an enriched program, where an 
$800,000 school building was completed re- 
cently and continued to pay its teachers their 
regular salaries, including increments. It 
spends .781 of each tax dollar for instruction, 
six cents more than the average. Plant opera- 
tion takes .096 against the average of .105. 
Plant maintenance takes .007 from each dollar, 
and the average third class district spends .036. 
One can see possibilities for padding, he said. 
The district is doing all this on a 20 mill tax 
rate and an assessment rate of 25 percent, 
whereas the average tax is 25 mills and 59 
percent assessment rate. 

The State Teachers Colleges are an absolute 
necessity, he said, and believes no greater 
harm could be done the public school system 
than to eliminate them. He reminded the 
audience that these institutions are more than 
three-fifths self-supporting and that the net 
cost to the State for the present biennium is 
less than $3,500,000 instead of the nine or ten 
millions usually cited. “We cannot get along 
without the State Teachers Colleges. We 
need them . . . I am for maintaining them at 
a satisfactory level of efficiency . . .” 

He commended the fine cooperation the De- 
partment has had from the liberal arts col- 
leges in training teachers, particularly in the 
high school field. They were called upon in 
1921 to help raise the State teaching stand- 
ards. “I see no reason why we should not 
reconcile and integrate all of these resources 
to the advantage of the entire teaching situa- 
tion.” 

“We are looking forward to a difficult ses- 
sion of the Legislature next January. The 
Legislature of Pennsylvania is fundamentally 
in sympathy with public education. They want 
from us an economical program. The Edu- 
cational Commission is doing its best to pro- 
vide one that will represent constructive econ- 
omy and mark the first steps in the develop- 
ment of our Ten-Year Program of Education. 


Charter of Rights 


“Our schools face unprecedented problems. 
Relief machinery has been started in this 
Congress. There will be further refinements 
immediately and the Legislature will have 
every possible assistance from the Commis- 
sion and the Department, and from you. 

“It is our job and that of the General As- 
sembly to provide for every child in Pennsyl- 
vania protection of his constitutional right to 
an education; give him an understanding, com- 
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petent teacher; an adaptable educational pro- 
gram, an adequate school term, and suitable 
school environment and equipment. These rep- 
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resent the guarantee of the Commonwealth—a 
Charter of Educational Rights worth fighting 
for. Will you stand by?” 


Summary of Education Congress Sessions 


Prepared by D. M. Cresswell, Department Editor 


New Principles of Financing Public 
Education in Pennsylvania 


BEN G. GRAHAM 
Superintendent, Pittsburgh Public Schools 

The problem faced by the Pennsylvania pub- 
lic schools during this period of economic dis- 
tress is one of increased responsibilities be- 
cause of the rapidly increasing enrolment in 
our high schools and decreasing resources be- 
cause of a rapidly accumulating amount of 
delinquent tax. 

Since a large part of our school expenditures 
is for teachers’ salaries, your committee pro- 
poses that in order to adjust fairly our school 
demands to present distressing economic con- 
ditions, the minimum-maximum standards of 
salaries set by the Edmonds Act be reduced 
by 10 per cent for the next biennium, 1933- 
1935, and that in districts where great financial 
distress obtains, permission be given to sus- 
pend salary increments for a like period. , Sal- 
aries and wages in other fields have been re- 
duced and are being reduced to levels far below 
those which prevailed in 1929 and, in conse- 
quence, if the teaching forces in Pennsylvania 
are to continue to deserve and hold the sup- 
port of the public, decreases should be made 
in teachers’ salaries over the course of the next 
biennium. (This item amended by the Com- 
mission.—Editor) 

Under the present provisiohs of the School 
Code, state monies are appropriated to all 
school districts of the State, supplementing the 
local revenues raised by a tax upon real 
estate. This appropriation should be increased 
in order to relieve the burden upon real estate; 
but more important than its increase is a 
proper distribution so that educational oppor- 
tunities can be equalized in all of the districts 
of Pennsylvania. 

The finance committee proposes a new method 
of distributing state subsidies. This proposal 
calls for a 6 mill tax upon the true value of 
the property of the district. If a tax of 6 
mills upon a true valuation raises less than 
$1000 per teaching unit, the difference will be 
made up by the State and, in addition, the 
State also will appropriate $300 for every 
teaching unit in the State. This will insure 
in every district a minimum of $1300 per teach- 
ing unit per term of 9 months or more. If 
the term is less than 9 months, the amount in- 
sured will be $1200 (A teaching unit repre- 
sents 35 elementary and 30 secondary pupils). 


By this proposed method of distribution of 
state subsidies, it will be possible to equalize 
educational opportunities in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. It is the opinion of your committee 
that it is the only just method to pursue. 

In order to provide a proper basis for de- 
termining state appropriation according to the 
true valuation of property, the committee rec- 
ommends further a system of property assess- 
ments in counties of the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth classes in which boards of 
education will participate in assisting in de- 
termining true valuations in the assessments 
of the district. 

The Committee on Finance recommends a 
temporary reduction of the salary levels of 
the Edmonds Act to the extent of ten per 
cent for the next biennium, a new method of 
distributing state subsidies designed to equal- 
ize educational opportunities in all school dis- 
tricts of the State, and a new method of de- 
termining true valuation of properties in the 
counties so that state subsidies can be distrib- 
uted properly. 


Discussion Summarized 


Dr. LEONARD P. Fox, Research Manager, State 
Chamber of Commerce—The proposed new 
principle offers a real improvement over the 
present system. It wipes out population as a 
criterion of need and ability. It removes the 
present incentive for a district to increase un- 
fairly its state-aid by adding a teacher and 
thus depressing true valuation per teacher. 

Obviously if the new plan of state-aid is to 
operate most equitably, it must be supple- 
mented by drastic overhauling of our whole 
system of assessing property for taxation. It 
is unfair to work from figures which repre- 
sent guesses rather than facts. Educational 
groups of the State should become more ag- 
gressive in their support of the county unit 
plan of assessment. : 

Presumably the new plan aims to ease the 
strain of school costs on districts least able 
to bear the burden. But it does not relieve 
the school boards of their responsibility to 
reduce local school taxes. Effective economies 
will relieve state subsidies and _ property 
owners. By the end of 1931 the cost of living 
had decreased at least 17 percent from the level 
of 1923. Downward revisions are warranted. 


Economy should not be made solely at teachers’ 
expense, but they should bear their propor- 
tionate share. 
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Joun H. LiGut, Secretary of the State Grange— 
The proposed teacher-pupil ratio plan for dis- 
tribution of subsidies is similar to one spon- 
sored by the Grange in 1931 which called for 
a uniform five mill rate on full value of prop- 
erty and state-aid up to $1500 for every teacher 
in a district. This or a similar plan would 
provide the needed relief without an extra 
burden upon the farm and home owner. The 
great objective in re-alignment of our sub- 
sidy plan is to distribute properly and rea- 
sonably the money appropriated for public 
education. Such readjustment may involve the 
sacrifice of other items in our educational pro- 
gram, but in no event should it mean less sup- 
port to the schools of the State. 


LEon D. Metzcer, State Secretary of Revenue, 
told of the expected decrease in state revenue 
for the next biennium. He stated that instead 
of the $190,000,000 made available for the gen- 
eral fund for the present biennium, there pos- 
sibly would be only $125,000,000 available for 
the 1933-35 biennium. 


Open Discussion Summarized 


There appeared to be general agreement that 
a temporary reduction would have to be made 
in teachers’ salaries and the moratorium on 
increments would be accepted. However, from 
every side it was urged that the existing min- 
imum-maximum standards not be disturbed 
and that the contemplated action be made only 
for the biennium 1933-35. The committee 
made the recommendation only after it was 
made clear that state subsidy and local dis- 
trict funds would not be available to maintain 
the present schedule for the coming biennium. 
It was made evident that all State functions 
would operate on reduced schedules and that 
the schools alone will not bear the burden. 
As the recommendation indicates, the cuts and 
moratorium would be optional with districts. 

There was but little discussion on assessment 
revisions. The Commission had not yet acted 
on this point, and further studies are being 
made. 

A number of well-pointed objections were 
raised to the proposed teacher-pupil ratio 
method of distributing subsidies and all were 
recorded for consideration of the Executive 
Committee of the Commission for its Novem- 
ber 17 meeting. The main objective of the 
plan is to maintain standards and state-aid in 
the rural districts. The terms are flexible, in- 
cluding the six mill uniform tax effort, and can 
be decreased, it was pointed out. 

Doctor Rule said: “We cannot get more from 
the Legislature in the way of school money 
than we have for this biennium. I would be 
delighted beyond measure if we can hold it 
at $57,000,000. But we must use it first for 
the poorer districts. If we do not do that, it 
means that many fourth class districts will 
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have to reduce the school term to six months; 
teachers’ salaries will have to be cut 25 or 50 


per cent. Our first responsibility is to begin at 
the bottom and build up as far as our resources 
permit.” 


A Proposed New Unit of School 
Organization for Penn’a 


J. ANDREW MORROW 
Bradford County Superintendent 

The committee recommendations have been 
generally agreed upon following many con- 
ferences with school men, the advisory com- 
mittee, school directors, the Attorney General’s 
Department, and laymen. All discussions of 
the committee centered around the idea of 
greater school efficiency for the boys and girls 
of Pennsylvania. The recommendations con- 
tain principles of economy and equalization, 
and as much of the ideal unit of school ad- 
ministration, which we first set up, as seemed 
advisable to maintain. There is a reason for 
every recommendation. 

Pennsylvania has been loyal for a great 
many years to the township unit of school ad- 
ministration, formed during the age of the ox- 
cart and the horse and buggy. Many states 
have adopted the larger unit of school admini- 
stration and the time has arrived for Pennsyl- 
vania to consider it. 

In a certain Pennsylvania county, if the 
committee’s plan were put into effect, the 
merging of all districts with less than 1000 
population would reduce 42 districts to 15. 
Number of school directors would reduce from 
277 to 111, and there could be 37 fewer teach- 
ers without a building program, and with a 
$120,000 building program the teaching posi- 
tions could be reduced by 31 more. Total net 
savings by this step under existing regulations 
would be more than $60,000 to the districts and 
almost $12,000 to the State, and 644 pupils of 
closed schools would have greatly improved 
educational advantages. Applying the teacher- 
pupil ratio of subsidy distribution, there would 
be an increase in subsidies for the 15 districts 
totaling $41,000, and the total saving in school 
cost to the district would be $120,000. 

Final conclusions are (1) That the rec- 
ommendation of the committee relative to 
community districts of the fourth class having 
1,000 population or more is fundamental and 
reasonable; (2) That it would be advisable to 
organize the county superintendent’s staff on 
a more professional basis; (3) That further 
consideration be given for state subsidies for 
teachers of fundamental or special subjects in 
high schools or grades, which are necessary in 
an efficient school system; and (4) That the 
recommendations of the committee appear to 
accomplish efficiency, economy, and equaliza- 
tion. 
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Discussion Summarized 


Discussion was led by S. H. Replogle, assist- 
ant superintendent, Allegheny county schools, 
and H. R. Vanderslice, superintendent of Ali- 
quippa schools. Mr. Replogle said more than 
seven-eighths of the districts of the State (over 
2,300 of the 2,587) are too small to provide 
adequate educational opportunity economically 
and efficiently. “Our district system of small 
local units of administration is expensive, edu- 
cationally inefficient, and subject to obstruction 
of progressive movements by ultraconserva- 
tism, local biases, prejudices and selfish in- 
terests. The larger unit is necessary to provide 
for uniformity of standards such as are applied 
in the business world and to make possible a 
high type of professional leadership.” 

Mr. Vanderslice pointed out that the larger 
unit has been considered in Pennsylvania for 
many years and that at last it has come to a 
head in the ten-year program plan. He said 
the committee believed the set-up recommend- 
ed will allow Pennsylvania to solve a Penn- 
sylvania problem in a Pennsylvania way. He 
said there appears to be a preponderance of 
opinion among school people in favor of a 
larger unit of some type or kind. He expressed 
belief that the county unit is not the solution 
for Pennsylvania because of boundary lines ar- 
bitrarily laid down, the topography of the 
land, and the temper and disposition of the 
people. Accordingly the committee rec- 
ommends the community unit, not as an imme- 
diate objective to be achieved this year or 
next, but as something to be worked toward 
during the next five or ten years, The pro- 
vision for surveys by county superintendents 
for later steps he declared to be the most 
essential and vital feature of the program 
recommended. j 


Open Discussion Summarized 


Dr. J. Linwood Eisenberg, chairman of the 
local unit committee, who presided at the ses- 
sion, outlined the three steps recommended to 
the Congress. 

He stressed the first recommendation in 
which provision is made “that all school dis- 
tricts having a population of 1,000 or less shall 
be merged with other districts, and there is a 
provision by which this can be done. The 
present law provides the terms under which 
that merger shall take place, in two ways. If 
a district under 1,000 joins with a district of 
more than 1,000, the annexation provision as 
now in the law will be used. If two or more 
districts under 1,000 merge to form a larger 
district, the union school district plan as now 
in the law shall be followed.” 

Following presentation of the papers Dr. 
Eisenberg called upon Secretary Foss of the 
State Chamber of Commerce, a member of the 
committee, who endorsed the recommendations, 
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citing personal experiences as a youth in coun- 
try schools. Three questions were raised: 
Election of the county superintendent by the 
executive committee; disposition of debts of 
merged districts; and number (population) for 
third class districts. Dr. Eisenberg said the 
committee recommends election of the super- 
intendent by the executive committee and will 
continue that plan of proposal “until they get 
some additional light.” Debt service would be 
handled in accordance with present laws for 
debts for union districts and annexations. An- 
swers to the third question indicated the com- 
mittee is not pressing the question of 10,000 
population for third class district rating, but 
that members want and need additional infor- 
mation for consideration. Only the three 
points reported by the committee are to be 
considered in the legislative program at this 
time. This item is not included. 


Proposed Revisions of the School Code 
FRANCIS B. HAAS 


President, State Teachers College at Bloomsburg 
Chairman, Commission's Legislative Committee 


Work of the Committee on Legislation and 
Recodification of School Laws falls naturally 
into two large divisions: (1) Existing legisla- 
tion and (2) New legislation developing from 
recommendations approved by the Commission. 
The first phase of the work contemplates 
bringing together into one code all existing ed- 
ucational legislation; removal of obsolete sec- 
tions, of inconsistencies and overlappings. It 
is under way, carried on by the Attorney Gen- 
eral who is represented on our committee by 
a deputy and an assistant deputy. 

The second major aspect has to do with 
proposals in school law presented by interested 
individuals and groups and from reports of the 
major committees of the Commission. This 
committee is a clearing house to coordinate 
legislation which can be expressed clearly in 
a single code. It is not responsible for final 
approval of proposals; this is left to the Com- 
mission and the Superintendent. Coordinating 
the present situation into one code, evaluation 
of new suggestions and their further evaluation 
in terms of their legislative implications con- 
stitute the committee’s present project. (He 
read 32 suggestions from individuals and 
groups, in eight subdivisions of school opera- 
tion, and 28 suggestions from four Commission 
committees. Only those which were approved 
in principle by the Educational Commission 
were considered officially during the Congress. 
They appear on another page of the Depart- 
ment Section.—Editor.) 

Three committees have presented reports 
which more or less cross-cut the fabric of the 
School Code. These must receive careful con- 
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sideration. Incorporation of these into a new 
code means changes at many points. (He read 
all committee proposals and gave reactions of 
the Commission, particularly with respect to 
the teacher-pupil ratio of subsidy distribution 
and proposed salary adjustments.) 

It is the general opinion that only such rec- 
ommendations should be considered for leg- 
islative enactment as are intended to meet 
emergencies and correct conditions urgently 
needing attention 

I hope the Congress will emphasize the fact 
that education in 1933 faces a situation as 
important as it faced in 1911 and in 1921, and 
that you will do two things: (1) Study the 
various proposals as they have been presented 
to date, and (2) what is more important, pre- 
sent your reaction in writing to the chairmen 
of the respective committees. 


Discussion Summarized 


CuesTER H. RuopvEes, Member, Legislative Com- 
mittee on Revision and Codification of School 
Laws—Insofar as the relation of the State to 
our public school system is concerned, I feel 
that: (1) We must establish a policy that 
applies to all educational institutions not under 
state control, and discontinue a policy which 
applies only to those with power and influence. 
If the State is to subsidize educational institu- 
tions, they certainly should be under state con- 
trol; (2) There is no justification for the appro- 
priation of state funds for the support, main- 
tenance and education of a favored few of any 
specific class, and any adopted policy should 
embrace all individuals coming within that 
classification; (3) Distribution of state-aid to 
the school districts of this State should be on 
an equitable and fair basis and determined by 
the ability of the individuals in the respective 
districts to provide for the support and main- 
tenance of their public schools. I believe that 
substantial reductions are possible without 
impairing the efficiency or curtailing the prog- 
ress of our educational system. 

It is estimated by the Department of Rev- 
enue that the four mill county tax on intan- 
gibles, if fully collected, would produce an 
annual revenue of $45,000,000. Under the pres- 
ent law, which is not adequate to meet modern 
conditions, the counties derived but $13,560,- 
000 in 1930. The Department of Revenue has 
stated that a revision of this law, making the 
method of assessing and collecting more effi- 
cient, would produce at least —_— 000 more 
per year from this source This 
revenue ‘ would have a material 
effect upon bringing about a reduction of the 
tax on real estate. 

Mrs. JOSEPH SCATTERGOOD, President, Pennsyl- 
vania School Directors’ Association—One pro- 
posed recommendation is that teachers’ sal- 
aries may be reduced 10 percent and annual 
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prescribed increments suspended. By this 
amendment you may be spared more drastic 
legislation. School directors are privileged to 
ponder over the word may. Teachers are now 
about equally paid compared with other pro- 
fessions and groups who have spent a like 
amount of money in their preparation and 
given relatively the same time to it. School 
boards should study all salaries and consider 
them relatively. The lower salaried teachers 
perhaps should not be touched at all. Some 
adjustment to meet the present situation is 
only fair, but with the reservation that any 
changes on a scale downward should not be 
permanent. 

If school directors can be convinced, the rec- 


‘ommended steps for local units of administra- 


tion will revert to the financial advantage of 
the districts concerned. The quality of edu- 
cation would improve 250 percent ey 
The new plan for equalizing subsidies has been 
discussed thoroughly and offers the most hope- 
ful outlook in maintaining education. 

Open Discussion Summarized 

Dr. Haas had mentioned the proposed plan 
to discontinue payment of $200 a year for per- 
manently closed schools, and there was ex- 
tended discussion. Comments and suggestions 
were recorded for presentation to the Commis- 
sion’s Executive Committee at its November 17 
meeting. Discussion revealed opinion that the 
new subsidy distribution plan would continue 
Federal aid to curricular activities, but not 
special state-aid. 

Other points brought up included intangible 
wealth taxation, and application of the pro- 
posed salary reduction and increment post- 
ponement. 

Doctor Rule explained the salary adjustment 
method. “Take the case of a teacher whose 
initial salary was $1,000 and who, having been 
in service for two years, now has a salary of 
$1,200; what may her salary be next year un- 
der this provision? The school board may elect 
to give her the regular increment of $100; or 
it may decide, in view of the condition of the 
budget to allow her salary to continue as it is, 
that is at $1,200; or, if the financial condition 
of the district makes it necessary, the board 
may reduce her salary to a figure not less than 
$1080.” 

This provision would apply potentially to 
every teacher, because every teacher has a 
minimum legal salary. If a district were to re- 
duce minimum salaries 10 percent, such action 
would have no bearing on the appropriation 
received under the new plan of financing but 
would correspondingly affect the district if the 
present plan is retained. Any district may go 
above six mills in its levy for school funds, 
but must make a minimum tax effort of six 
mills if necessary to reach the $1000 teaching 
unit. (Turn to Page 204) 
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Program of Harrisburg Convention 
l. HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 27, 1932, 2:00 o'clock 


The Forum, Education Building 


Delegates will be seated in the center by counties. All other members of the Association are 

cordially invited to occupy seats back of the delegates. 

Platform Guests: The 1932 Executive Council 

STUNT BY THE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA, Ida R. Ford, in 

charge 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS, A. F. Kemp, Chairman, Reading 

RULES OF PROCEDURE 

MINUTES OF THE PITTSBURGH HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS, S. Todd Perley, 

Chairman, Avalon 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION by its President, 
Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 

6. REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Walter L. Philips, West Chester 

7. REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT FUND, H. W. Dodd, Chairman, 
Allentown 

8. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE, Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, 
Philadelphia 

9. REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE LLOYD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL, H. E. 
Gress, President, Lancaster ‘ 

10. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION, Arthur W. 
Ferguson, Chairman, York 

11. NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT AND SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 

12. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
(six members to serve for two years) 

13. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(six members to serve for two years) 

14. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE 
(two members to serve for three years) 

15. NOMINATIONS FOR STATE DELEGATES TO THE N. E. A. 1933 SUMMER CONVEN- 
TION, July 1-7, Chicago, Illinois. Our enrolment in the N. E. A. of 26,794 last year 
entitles us to 57 State delegates to the Chicago Convention. The basis is one delegate 
for each 100 members up to 500 and one for each 500 thereafter. 

The following 18 officers, by action of the Executive Council, are ez officio State 


09 NO pe 


o 


Delegates: 
The President 
The First Vice-President The Executive Secretary 
The Second Vice-President who is the N. E. A. State 
The Presidents of 11 Departments Director for Pennsylvania 
The Chairmen of the three standing Committees: Resolutions, Legislation, Teacher 
Welfare 


The N. E. A. Board of Directors adopted the following regulation at the Atlanta Conven- 
tion regarding the payment of expenses to absentee directors and delegates: 

The purpose of appropriating money for the payment in whole or in part of the expenses 
of members of the Board of Directors and Delegates of the Representative Assembly is to 
secure efficient service on the part of said board members and delegates. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that no expense money will be paid to any board member or 
to any delegate unless he attend all official meetings of the board or all official meetings of the 
Representative Assembly. The Board of Directors by majority vote may for cause excuse any 
member from attendance and allow payment of expenses. 

September 21, 1929, The Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. approved this resolution for 
Pennsylvania. 

It is customary for the P. S. E. A. to assist State delegates by paying 

1. Round trip railroad fare, convention rate 
2. Pullman fare, both ways 
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3. Per diem of $6 a day for the five-day period of the convention 
NoTEe:—In addition to State Delegates to N. E. A. conventions, Affiliated Local 
Associations may send one delegate to the Representative Assembly for each 
100 of its N. E. A. members or major portion thereof. Affiliation dues are $5. 

16. INVITATIONS TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES FOR THE 1933 CONVENTION 

17. NEW BUSINESS 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 28, 1932, 4:30 o'clock 


The Forum, Education Building 

1. ELECTION OF OFFICERS, George H. Hallett, Jr., Assistant Secretary, Proportional Rep- 
resentation League, Philadelphia, will explain the Preferential Ballot. He will super- 
vise the counting of the ballots in Room 32, Central High School, Thursday morning 
at 9:00 o’clock 

2. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Steelton 

3. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, Frank G. Davis, Chair- 
man, Lewisburg 

4. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT FUND RELATIONS, W. Lee Gilmore, 
Chairman, Oakmont 

5. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TENURE PROBLEMS, James R. Gilligan, Chairman, 
Dunmore 

6. UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Thursday Afternoon, December 29, 1932, 2:00 o'clock 
The Forum, Education Building 


Platform Guests: Chairmen of all Committees and Presidents of Convention Districts 
MUSIC—Program of Unison, two-part and three-part songs, sixth-grade chorus, 125 voices, Derry 
Township Consolidated Schools, Dauphin County, Esther Bigham, Supervisor of Music 
2:30 REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, William W. Evans, Chairman, 
Bloomsburg . 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE RESULTS OF THE ELECTION 
INTRODUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 
ADDRESS—Is American Education to Be Curtailed Permanently, Charles H. Judd, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Chicago, III. 
ADDRESS—Francis B. Haas, President, Pennsylvania State Education Association, Blooms- 
burg 
4:00 General Session of the Pennsylvania State Education Association 


Il GENERAL SESSIONS 


Theme: Shadows of Coming Events 
The two general programs will be held in the Forum, Education Building 


Tuesday Evening, December 27, 1932, 7:15 o'clock 


The Forum 
President Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg, presiding 
Platform Guests: Past Presidents of the Association and Members of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board 
The doors will be closed during the rendition of all musical numbers 
7:15 MUSIC—William Penn High School Orchestra, F. William Froehlich, Director 
8:00 INVOCATION, Rev. Lewis C. Manges, D. D., Pastor, Memorial Lutheran Church, Harris- 
burg 
REPORTS OF THE COMMISSION FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1. Local Unit of School Administration, J. Linwood Eisenberg, Chairman, President of 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
2. Teacher Preparation, Albert Lindsay Rowland, Chairman, President of State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg 
3. School Finance, LeRoy A. King, Chairman, Professor of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
ADDRESS—The Next Advance, James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 
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Wednesday Evening, December 28, 1932, 7:15 o'clock 
: The Forum Gree 
: Francis B. Haas, President, Bloomsburg, presiding aie 
Platform Guests: The Executive Council, the Harrisburg Board of Education, and the Chair- 1 
men of Local Committees ‘ 
7:15 MUSIC—Elementary Grades Festival Chorus, W. M. Harclerode, Director Dise 


8:00 ADDRESS—United Support, Mrs. Laura S. Greenwood, President, Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., Coatesville ‘ 
ADDRESS—The Relation of the School Board to the Teachers and the Public, Mrs. Alice Add 

D. Scattergood, President, Pennsylvania State School Directors Association, West 

Chester 
GREETINGS, Gifford Pinchot, Governor of the Commonwealth, Harrisburg 


Thursday Afternoon, December 29, 1932, 4:00 o'clock * 
The Forum Add 


Short general session of the Pennsylvania State Education Association immediately following 
the final meeting of the House of Delegates 
Disc 


Ill. DEPARTMENT AND SECTION PROGRAMS Add 














Fine Arts, Pennsylvania State College, § pig 
State College 
Book Reviews 
Address—Art—A Luxury or an Economic Ne- 
cessity, C. Valentine Kirby, State Director 
of Art Education, Harrisburg 
Charlotte S. Schmerker 
ART DEPARTMENT 
President, Charlotte S. Schmerker, Allentown 
Vice-President, Mayna Eastman, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Agnes C. Call, Chester 
Wednesday Forenoon, December . 9:00 o'clock 
Boyd Hall, Y. W. C. ' 
Demonstration—A Marionette ei by Harris- 1. D. App sy 
burg Junior High School pupils COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE Sec 
Business Session 
Demonstration—Art in the Linoleum Business, President, I. D. App, Harrisburg 
Mrs. Hazel Dell Brown, Armstrong Cork Vice-President, C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Company, Lancaster Secretary, C. E. Hilbish, Northumberland Ad 
Wednesday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 
Boyd Hall, Y. W. C. A. Wednesday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o'clock 
Address—How to Show Pictures to Children, Senate 


H. E. Dickson, Professor of History of Business Session Dis 
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Election of Representative to House of 
Delegates 
Election of Officers for ensuing year 
Greetings from the President, Francis B. Haas, 
Bloomsburg 
Address—The Larger Unit of School Adminis- 
tration, J. Linwood Eisenberg, President, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
Discussion—Opened by S. H. Replogle, Assist- 
ant Superintendent, Allegheny County 
Schools, Pittsburgh 
Address—The County Superintendence Depart- 
ment and its Possibilities, Charles F. Max- 
well, Superintendent, Westmoreland County 
Schools, Greensburg 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 
Senate 


Address—The County Institute Modified to 
Meet New Conditions or a Substitute, C. W. 
Lillibridge, Superintendent, McKean Coun- 
ty Schools, Smethport 

Discussion—Opened by J. L. Finafrock, Super- 
intendent, Franklin County Schools, Cham- 
bersburg 

Address—The School Finance Program, Mervin 
J. Wertman, Superintendent, Lehigh Coun- 
ty Schools, Allentown 

Discussion—Opened by C. S. Knapp, Superin- 
tendent, Warren County, Warren 





H. R. Vanderslice 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCE 


President, H. R. Vanderslice, Aliquippa 
Vice-President, James Killius, Johnstown 
Secretary, Warren P. Norton, Meadville 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o’clock 
Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Address—Findings of the National Secondary 

School Survey, Victor H. Noll, Columbia 
University, New York City 
Discussion 
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Address—Prospective Legislation Affecting the 
Public Schools, J. Linwood Eisenberg, 
President, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock 

Discussion 

Business Session 
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GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Mary Barrett, Scranton 
Secretary, Mary B. Dailey, Wilkes-Barre 








Wednesday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o’clock 
Forum, Education Building 

Business Session—Nomination and Election of 
Officers 

Address—New Trends in Elementary Educa- 
tion, Carl Aretz, Assistant Director of 
Philadelphia Normal School, Philadelphia 

Discussion and Question Box—Conducted by 
Dr. Aretz 

Exhibit—There will be a display of helpful 
books on the subject and of materials pro- 
duced in the development of activity pro- 
grams 

Address—The Voice of the Individual Spirit, 
Professor Hughes Mearns, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York City 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o’clock 
Forum, Education Building 
Address—Reading for Comprehension in the 
Lower Grades, Marjory Hardy, Principal 
of Kindergarten and Primary Department 
of Germantown Friends School, Philadel- 
phia 

Address—The Nature and Significance of Work- 
Type Reading in the Intermediate Grades, 
Francis M. Garver, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Discussion 
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ELEMENTARY,SCHOOL PRINCIPALS SECTION 


President, Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Maude E. Millholland, Pittsburgh 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
State Council Chamber, Education Building 


Business Session—Nomination and Election of 
Officers 

Address—A Suggested Program for the Ele- 
mentary School Principals Section, Helen 
Purcell, Director of Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Address—New Leadership in the Principal- 
ship, Frank W. Hubbard, Associate Direc- 
tor, Research Division, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 

Address—The Responsibility of the Principal 
for Teacher Training, John L. Waldman, 
Principal, Morton-McMichael Elementary 
School, Philadelphia 








Max McConn 


HIGHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


President, Dean Max McConn, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem 

Vice-President, President T. T. Allen, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 

Secretary, Professor C. J. Carver, Dickinson 
College, Carlisle 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o'clock 
Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 


General Topic—Meeting the Depression in 
Pennsylvania Colleges 
Address—Effects of the Depression, Dean R. H. 
Rivenburg, Bucknell University, Lewis- 

burg (50 minutes) 

Discussion (20 minutes) 

Address—Paring the Budget with the Least 
Possible Loss of Efficiency, [Speaker to be 
announced] (40 minutes) 

Discussion (20 minutes) 
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Address—Firing vs. Sharing to Balance the 
Budget, Dean Robert C. Horn, Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown (30 minutes) 

Discussion (20 minutes) 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SECTION 
President, Registrar J. G. Quick, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, Dean Robert C. Disque, Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Professor S. H. Ziegler, Cedar Crest 
College, Allentown 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 
Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 


General Topic—Gains from the Depression 
Address—Gains in Student Morale, Dean A. R. 


Warnock, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College (30 minutes) 

Discussion (30 minutes) 

Address—Gains in _ Institutional Efficiency, 


[Speaker to be announced] (40 minutes) 


Discussion (20 minutes) 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION SECTION 


President, Professor F. G. Henke, Allegheny 
College, Meadville 

Vice-President, Professor A. L. Rhoton, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rrofessor F. G. Davis, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 

Preliminary Business Session (20 minutes) 

Address—Some Problems of the Liberal Arts 
College, President Weir C. Ketler, Grove 
City College, Grove City (40 minutes) 

Discussion—Led by President G. L. Omwake, 
Ursinus College, Collegeville (25 minutes) 

Address—The Place of the University, the 
Liberal Arts College, and the State Teach- 
ers College in the Training of Teachers in 
Pennsylvania, President A. L. Rowland, 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg (40 
minutes) 

Discussion—Led by Dean W. G. Chambers, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College 
(25 minutes) 

Final Business Session (30 minutes) 


College Teachers Luncheon* 


Thursday, December 29, 12:30 p. m. 
Penn-Harris Hotel 
Address by Dean Charles H. Judd, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, II. 


*Luncheon charge, $1.00. Early reservations should be 
made with Professor F. G. Davis, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


December, 1932 
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Emma C. Dowling 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


President, Emma C. Dowling, Reading 
Vice-President, Mrs. Ida McKenzie, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Ann G. Stewart, Drexel Hill 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o'clock 
Court Room No. 1 


Business Session : 

Address—The Type of Class Room in which 
the Little Child Best Grows and Develops, 
Helen Purcell, Director of Kindergarten 
and Elementary Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Address—The Course of Study in English for 
the Kindergarten-Primary Grades, Francis 
M. Garver, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia : 
Wednesday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 


Court Room No. 1 
Address—The Voice of the Individual Spirit, 


Professor Hughes Mearns, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York 
City 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


President, Mrs. E. S. Reider, Williamsport 

Vice-President, Will Earhart, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o'clock 

South Office Building Auditorium 

Business Session 

General Topic—Making School Music a Prac- 
tical Project over the Air 


} Introductory Remarks—W. M. Harclerode, Di- 


rector of Music, Harrisburg 
Class Demonstration of 
Pupils in Radio Program 
Address—Increasing Value of Music 


Sixth-Grade 


in our 


Social Order, A. D. Thomas, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Hazleton 
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Mrs. E. S. Reider 











12:15 p. m.—Luncheon under the auspices of 
the In-and-About Harrisburg Music Super- 
visors’ Club at The Tavern, Hotel Gov- 
ernor, 4th and Market treets. Those de- 
siring reservations, price $0.75 per plate, 
please communicate with the president of 
the club, W. M. Harclerode, 121 Chestnut 
St., Harrisburg, before December 24 
Wednesday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 

South Office Building Auditorium 

Instrumental Section, Piano 

Address—Advantages of Group Instruction, 
Modern Trend in the Field, Practices 
Observed in Different Communities, 
Ella H. Mason, Head of Piano Class 
Department, National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, and Instructor 
in Class Piano Methods, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

Demonstration—Pupils who will have had 
no previous piano instruction. Pupils 
provided by Mary Bush Hauck, Har- 
risburg 

General Discussion 

Address—Music in One Junior High School, 
James Ambrose Shook, Principal, North- 
east Junior High School, Reading 

Music—Mixed Chorus, Camp Curtin Junior 
High School, Harrisburg, Dorothy M. Robb, 
Director 

Address—A Successful Experiment in Music 
Education, George A. Bryan, Director of 
Music, Carnegie 


RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, Raymond W.: Robinson, Greensburg 
Vice-President, John Mechling, Kittanning 
Secretary, B. M. Hockenberry, Kiesters 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, Central High School 
Business Session 
Address—How the Proposed Larger Unit of 











Raymond W. Robinson 


School Administration will affect Rural 
Education, S. H. Replogle, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Allegheny County Schools, 
Pittsburgh 
Discussion—J. Andrew Morrow, Superintend- 
ent, Bradford County Schools, Towanda 
F. Russel Sipe, Assistant Superintendent, 
Westmoreland County Schools, Latrobe 
Address—Financing Rural Education Under the 
Ten Year Program, John H. Light, Secre- 
tary, The State Grange, Harrisburg 
Discussion—Led by D. E. Crosley, Deputy 
Superintendent, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 
Miles Horst, Field Editor, Pennsylvania 
Farmer, Harrisburg 
Wednesday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 


Auditorium, Central High School 
Address—The Preparation of Rural Teachers 


Under the Ten Year Program, Henry Klo- 
nower, Director, Teacher Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Discussion—Led by Robert M. Steele, Presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, California 
William Evans, Superintendent, Columbia 
County Schools, Bloomsburg 
Address—Consolidation in Relation to the Ten 
Year Program, Lee L. Driver, Director 
Rural Service Bureau, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 
Discussion—Clare B. Book, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Lawrence County Schools, New 
Castle 
Address—The Contribution of William Penn 
to Education in Pennsylvania, Honorable 
Henry W. Temple 


SECONDARY EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


President, J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 
Vice-President, H. F. Heck, Erie 
Secretary, Stacey Peters, Lancaster 
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J. Frank Faust 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o'clock 
House of Representatives 


Joint Session with Pennsylvania Branch 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
of 
National Education Association 

Business Session 
(a) Report of Nominating Committee 
(b) Election of Officers 


Topic—The Immediate Future of Our 
High Schools 

Viewpoint of the State Department—William 
H. Bristow, Deputy Superintendent, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Viewpoint of the Senior High School—John 
P. Lozo, Principal, Senior High School, 
Reading 

Viewpoint of the Junior High School—Louis 
F. Lutton, Principal, Latimer Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh 

Discussion—Led by Elton Stone, 
High School, Easton 


Principal, 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 
House of Representatives 
Topic—The National Survey of Secondary 
Education 
Address—School Population in Secondary Edu- 
cation, Victor H. Noll, Associate in Re- 
search, Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 
Discussion—Led by Harold M. Downes, Prin- 
cipal, High School, Lebanon 


SECONDARY EDUCATION SECTIONS 


CLASSICAL SECTION 
President, Juanita M. Downes, Elkins Park 
Vice-President, Merlin Gulliver, Wilkes-Barre 
Secretary, Mary L. Hess, Bethlehem 
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Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Senate 

Business Session and Announcements 

Theme: The Classics and Our Changing Civi- 
lization 

Address—A Twelve Book Aeneid Course, Mary 
H. Wyman, Latin Department, Westmont- 
Upper Yoder High School, Johnstown 

Address—Living English in the Latin Class- 
room, Robert E. Dengler, Head of Depart- 
ment of Classical Languages, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 

Address—Ad Astra per Vergilium, Helen S. 
MacDonald, Head of Latin Department, 
The Shippen School, Lancaster 

Address—The First Year Latin Program of the 
Committee of One Hundred, Charles M. 
Stebbins, President of the American Sec- 
ondary Education Association, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Discussion—Led by Dr. A. J. Calderwood, Dean 
of Grove City College, Grove City 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


President, H. A. Andruss, Bloomsburg 
Vice-President, Forrest Henderson, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Laila M. Kilchenstein, Grove City 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 34,’ Central High School : 

Business Session 

Address—Exploratory Courses in Business Ed- 
ucation, George W. Lindeman, Head of the 
Commercial Department, Pottsville High 
School 

Address—New Preparation Levels for Commer- 
cial Teachers, Henry W. Klonower, Direc- 
tor of Teachers Bureau, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Address—The Opportunities and Responsibili- 
ties of the Commercial Teachers, Harry C. 
Spillman, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City 


ENGLISH SECTION 


President, I. C. Keller, California 
Vice-President, 
Secretary, Janet Crawford, Pittsburgh 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 
The Forum, Education Building 

Business Session 

Address—The Caste of Culture, Superintendent 
Charles F. Maxwell, Westmoreland County 
Schools 

Discussion 

Address—Functional English, Robert M. Steele, 
President, State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia 

Discussion 

Address—The Pennsylvania Cooperative Eng- 

lish Study, L. J. O’Rourke, Director of 
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Surveys, Psychological Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Discussion 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


President, Herbert D. Harris, Warren 
Vice-President, H. M. Wessel, Elkins Park 
Secretary, A. D. Patterson, Lock Haven 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Auditorium, South Office Building 


Business Session 

Address—Under What Circumstances Can 
Larger Classes be Taught in the Secondary 
School? Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Professor of 
Administration, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 

Address—The Social Studies Program in the 
Junior High School, Harry L. Kriner, State 
Teachers College, California 

Address—-The Allentown Plan for Elimination 
of Failures in the Junior High School, C. 
F. Seidel, Director of Junior High Schools, 
Allentown 

General Discussion 


MATHEMATICS 


President, H. W. Graffius, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, J. A. Foberg, California 
Secretary, Agnes Jones, Irwin 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Court Room No. 

Business Session 

Address—Placing Geometry in the Realm of 
Life, Elizabeth B. Cowley, Teacher of 
Mathematics, Allegheny High School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Address—Arithmetic Knowledge of a High 
School Group, Robert F. Anderson, State 
Teachers College, West Chester 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

Vice-President, W. G. Clark, Westfield 
Secretary, Edmund Wicht, Harrisburg 

Treasurer, P. A. Jones, Sharon 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 
Assembly Room—Penn-Harris Hotel 
Business Meeting 
1. Call to Order, President C. S. Davis 
2. Reading of Minutes of Last Annual Meet- 
ing, December 30, 1931, Secretary, Ed- 
mund Wicht 
Report of Treasurer, P. A. Jones 
4. Report of Auditor, Vice-President, W. G. 
Clark 
5. Report of Tabulation of Votes on Amend- 
ments, Secretary, Edmund Wicht 


~ 
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6. Other Business 
Round Table Discussion 
1. Proposed Changes in Constitution 
2. Proposed Changes of Eligibility Rules 
3. Interpretation of Eligibility Rules 
4. Junior High School Interscholastic Ath- 
letics 
5. Athletics in the small high school 
6. District and State Championships in Bas- 
ket Ball 
7. Track 
a. Track Meets and Rules Governing 
Competition in Track for High Schools 
b. The need for regulating and sanction- 
ing all track meets in which member 
schools participate 
8. Improving Standards of Ethics in School 
and Community Athletics 
9. Interscholastic Athletics for Girls 
10. Responsibility for proper conduct of 
games 
a. Treatment accorded visiting 
and teams 
b. Adequate policing of games 
ec. Protection of officials 
11. Cooperation between approved P. I. A. A. 
Officials and member schools 
12. Financing the P. I. A. A. 
Adjournment 


schools 


SCIENCE SECTION 


President, David Rial, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, E. O. Morrison, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Charles A. Young, Philadelphia 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
State Museum Auditorium 


Joint Session with the Visual Education 
Round Table 


Business Session 

Exhibit—The Object-Specimen-Model Collec- 
tion as Developed for Use in the Schools 
by the State and City Teachers Colleges 

Address—Some Uses of Visual Aids in Teach- 
ing the Social Studies, H. H. Shenk, Pro- 
fessor of History, Lebanon Valley College; 
and State Archivist 

Address—Visual Education in Relation to the 
New Courses in Eighth and Ninth-Grade 
Science, J. T. Garman, Special Assistant, 


Division of Visual Education, Public 
Schools of Philadelphia 
Demonstration—Micro-Projection Apparatus 


and Other Visual Aids in the Field of 
Science, Gorg Rommert, New York City 

Address—The Revised Course in Chemistry for 
the State of Pennsylvania, David Pugh, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College 

Address—School Journeys in the Field of 
Science, John A. Hollinger, Director of 
Science and Visualization, Public Schools of 
Pittsburgh 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 

President, D. M. Melchior, Philadelphia 

Vice-President, A. O. Roorbach, Harrisburg 

Secretary, Myrl I. Eakin, Pittsburgh 
Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 

House of Representatives 

Business Session 

Address—Citizenship as a Valid Objective in 
the Social Studies, Morris Wolf, Girard 
College, Philadelphia 

Discussion 

Address—How Shall We Keep the Social 
Studies Teachers of Pennsylvania in Touch 
with New Ideas, New Methods, New In- 
vestigations? William H. Bristow, Deputy 
Superintendent, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 














S. Todd Perley 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 


President, S. Todd Perley, Avalon 

Vice-President, W. K. Groff, Berwyn 

Secretary, H. Frank Hare, Camp Hill 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o'clock 

Ball Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 

Business Session 

Address—Educational Implications Involved in 
Financing Education in Pennsylvania, Le- 
roy A. King, Professor, Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, and Chairman of Committee 
on School Finance 


Address—Educational Implications Involved in | 
the Preparation of Teachers, Albert Lind- 
State Teachers | 


say Rowland, President, 


9 Presi 





Vice 
Seer 


College, Shippensburg, and Chairman Com- | 


mittee on Teacher Preparation 
Wednesday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 
Ball Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Business Session 


Address—Status of Supervising Principals as | 


Affected by Proposed Local Unit of School 


Administration, S. H. Replogle, Assistant | 
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Superintendent, Allegheny County Schools, 
Pittsburgh 

Discussion—W. Lee Gilmore, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Oakmont 

Address—The Ideals and Objectives of a Pro- 
fessional Organization, A. W. Beatty, Super- 
vising Principal, Ben Avon 

















G. H. Parkes 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL 
ARTS DEPARTMENT 


President, G. H. Parkes, Williamsport 
Vice-President, Aida C. Bishop, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Irma Diehl, Bloomsburg 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 28, 9:00 o'clock 
Jackson's, Second Floor 


Business Session 

Address—Publicity Methods in Vocational 
Education, Donald M. Cresswell, Editor, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 

Address—The Proposed Plan for Financing 
Public Education, D. E. Crosley, Deputy 
Superintendent, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

7 Discussion by a jury of six experts in voca- 

tional education 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTIONS 
AGRICULTURE 





Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 25, Central High School 


Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Address—Advantages an Agriculture Teacher 
Has in Holding Interest in the Classroom, 
H. F. Cotterman, College Park, Maryland 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


President, Mrs. Mary Myers, Lancaster 

Vice-President, Elizabeth Blackley, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, K. E. Saxton, Ambridge 
Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 

Room 21, Central High School 

Business Session 

Address—Guidance Through the Depression, 
Aida C. Bishop, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Continuation School of To- 
morrow, James Killius, Superintendent of 
Schools, Johnstown 

Address—The New Part-Time Continuation 
School, Caroline Reedy, Reading 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


President, Laura W. Drummond, Philadelphia 

Councillor, Grace Godfrey, Philadelphia 

Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Brown, 
College 


State 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 28, 2:00 o'clock 
Room 12, Central High School 


Joint Meeting with Pennsylvania Home 
Economics Association 

Chairman, Grace Godfrey, Philadelphia 

Business Session 

Address—The Home Maker’s Job in the Midst 
of Economic Confusion, Faith M. Williams, 
Senior Economist, Bureau of Home Econo- 
mics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Address—Planning for Economic Security in 
the Homes of Tomorrow, Benjamin R. 
Andrews, Professor of Home Economics, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

Address—How Home Economics Teachers in 
Pennsylvania Are Meeting the Situation, 
Mrs. Anna G. Green, Assistant Director of 
Vocational Education in Pennsylvania, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


SCHOOL LUNCHROOM DIRECTORS 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 12, Central High School 
Chairman, Emma Smedley, Philadelphia 
Round Table Discussion 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


President, J. F. Dennis, Kingston 
Vice-President, J. W. Martin, Coatesville 
Secretary, Dean W. Conner, Pittsburgh 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Ball Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 

Business Session 

Address—Unit Costs in Industrial Education, 
K. L. Cornwell, Instructor of Related Sub- 
jects, Automotive Department, Public 
Schools, Williamsport 

Address—A Royal Heritage, J. F. Friese, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College 
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lV. ROUND TABLES 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


President, Herbert L. Spencer, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, Philip A. Boyer, Philadelphia 

Secretary, H. W. Traister, Beaver Falls 

Executive Committee—Q. A. W. Rohrbach, 
Pittsburgh; Charles A. Fisher, Samuel E. 
Weber, Pittsburgh 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Senate Caucus 

Business Session 

Address—Adapting the Activities Program to 
the Elementary Schools, H. R. Vanderslice, 
Superintendent of Schools, Aliquippa 

Discussion—Led by Helen Purcell, Director of 
Kindergarten and Elementary Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg (10 minutes) 

Address—Introducing the Activities Program in 
the Elementary Schools, Victoria Lyles, 
Director of Elementary Schools, York 

Discussion—Led by John E. Shambach, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Sunbury 

Address—The Changing Purpose of Elementary 
Education, Martin P. Chworowsky, Direc- 
tor, Falk Elementary School, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Discussion—Led by John A. Neitz, Professor of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


President, Arthur J. Jones, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Margaret A. MacDonald, Elkins Park 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 
Parlor C, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Discussion—Problems in Devlopment of a State 
Program of Guidance. Led by William H. 
Bristow, Deputy Superintendent, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
The Use of the Carnegie Cumulative Folder in 

Guidance 

a. For personal adjustment (15 minutes), T. 
Bayard Beattie, Radnor Township High 
School, Wayne 

b. For curriculum adjustment (10 minutes), 
Levi Gilbert, Altoona High School, Altoona 

ce. For social adjustment (10 minutes), John 
P. Lozo, Reading High School, Reading 

d. For college entrance (10 minutes), Ira R. 
Kraybill, Cheltenham Township High 


School, Elkins Park 





e. General discussion—Opened by Charlotte 
Ray, Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 

Business Session 

a. Election of officers : 

b. Reports from convention districts on plan 
for federation proposed at the annual 
meeting in 1931 

c. New business 


EXTENSION EDUCATION 


President, Coit R. Hoechst, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, W. J. Groschke, Erie 
Secretary, Mary M. McDonough, Pittsburgh 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 33, Central High School 


Business Session 

Address—Present Status and Needs in Exten- 
sion Education, A. W. Castle, Director, Ex- 
tension Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 


Address—A Superintendent’s Point of View on 
Extension Education, H. E. Gress, Super- 
intendent, Public Schools, Lancaster 

General Discussion 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


President, Horace Geisel, Harrisburg 
Vice-President, Everett M. Sanders, Indiana 
Secretary, Helena McCray, Harrisburg 
Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Second Floor, School Administration Building 
Business Session 
Address—Safety Education in the Elementary 
Grades, Josephine F. Grainger, Director of 
Elementary Education, Allentown 
Open Discussion 


Address—Meeting the Needs for Prevention of 
Tuberculosis in Secondary Schools, H. E. 
Kleinschmidt, Director of Health Education 
Service, National Tuberculosis Association, 
New York City 


Open Discussion 


Address—The Health of the Teacher, Edwin C. | 


Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia 
Open Discussion 


LIBRARY 


President, Carrie Smithgall Ebert, Williamsport 
Vice-President, Grace Patterson, Butler 
Secretary, Mary H. Anderson, Scranton 
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Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 
Rare Book Room, Education Building 
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Address—The Library and the School, J. 
Kimber Grimm, William Penn High School, 
York 

Address—...... 
master, Gettysburg 


Elsie Sing- 


MODERN LANGUAGE 


President, Annie M. Dunstor, Philadelphia 

Vice-President, Henry Ward Church, Meadville 

Secretary, Martin F. Miller, Tyrone 
Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 

Jackson’s, Second Floor 

Business Session 

Address—A Message from the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers, Whit- 
ford Shelton, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 

Address—The Reading Approach in Practice, 
Grace Cochran, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

Discussion 


PENMANSHIP 


President, P. O. Peterson, Greensburg 
Vice-President, T..M. Minster, Greensburg 
Secretary, Alma Hepler, Monessen 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Room 31, Central High School 

Business Session 

Address—Penmanship and the Superintendent, 
Guy N. Hartman 

Address—Penmanship and Supervision, T. M. 
Minster, Greensburg 

Address—Penmanship and Psychology, L. E. 
Bair 

General Discussion 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS 


President, James F. Bogardus, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Russell Sipe, Latrobe 
Secretary, Clara M. Shryock, Wilmore 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Central High School Auditorium 
Address—New State Course of Study in Geo- 
graphy, H. Harrison Russell, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

Discussion 

Demonstration Lesson with Children—The 
Development of Geographic Relationships, 
Mae Haverstick, Training School Depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Millersville 

Analysis of the Lesson—Levi Ulmer, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven 


Address—Testing in Geographic Education, 
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Edith Parker, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 

Discussion 

Business Session 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION 


President, Florence B. Beitenman, Reading 

Vice-President, Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia 

Secretary-Treasurer, M. Elizabeth Matthews, 
Harrisburg 

Executive Committee—Helen Anderson, Wil- 
kinsburg; Bert O. Baldwin, Scranton; Annie 
C. Campbell, Altoona; Lambert Greenawalt, 
York; Zita E. Mallon, Upper Darby; R. D. 
Mosier, Uniontown; C. Gloria Paul, Pitts- 
burgh; Leda Strauss, Meadville; Gertrude 
L. Turner, Abington; Miriam Wendle, Wil- 
liamsport 


Tuesday Evening, December 27, 8:00 o'clock 
Gymnasium, Harrisburg Academy 


Informal reception and dance 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 28 
Harrisburg Academy 
9: 00-9: 30—Registration 
Sectional Meetings—9: 30-11: 30 
9: 30-10: 10 

Clinics for Newspapers—Conducted by Char- 
les F. Troxell, Adviser, Frankford High 
Way, Frankford High School, Philadelphia 
Room 1, and Zita E. Mallon, Adviser, Acorn, 
Upper Darby High School—Room 2 (Bring 
copies of publications and questions in 
writing) 

Clinics for Magazines—Conducted by Gert- 
rude L. Turner, Adviser, Oracle, Abington 
High School, assisted by Mary Anderson, 
Adviser, Perryscope, Perry High School, 
Pittsburgh—Room 3 (Bring copies of pub- 
lications and questions in writing) 

Address—Themes for Yearbooks, Leo Nies- 
sen, Oracle, Abington High School—Room 4 

Address—School Columns in the Local News- 
paper, a Pupil from Williamsport High 
School—Room 5 

Address—What School Publications Mean to 
a School, David A. Ward, Superintendent 
of Schools, Chester—Room 6 

Address—Pennsylvania Themes for School 
Magazines, Clyde F. Lytle, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown—Room 7 

Address—How the A. P. Functions, Gus M. 


Steinmetz, Editor, Harrisburg Telegraph, 
Harrisburg—Room 8 
10: 10-10: 50 


Clinics for Newspapers—Conducted by Char- 
les F. Troxell, Adviser, Frankford High 
Way, Frankford High School, Philadelphia 
—Room 1, and Lambert Greenawalt, Ad- 
viser, York High Weekly, Wm. Penn Senior 
High School, York—Room 2 (Bring copies 
of publications and questions in writing) 
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Clinics for Magazines—Conducted by Gert- 
rude L. Turner, Adviser, Oracle, Abington 
High School, assisted by Mary Anderson, 
Adviser, Perryscope, Perry High School, 
Pittsburgh—Room 3 (Bring copies of pub- 
lications and questions in writing) 
Address—Making up the Magazine, Cornelius 
Vanderbreggan, Editor, Glen-Nor Crier, 
Glen-Nor High School, Glenolden—Room 4 

Address—Humor in the Magazine, Edith 
Gaukrodger, Adviser, Upidah, Upper Darby 
High School—Room 5 

Discussion—The Ideal Publication in the 
Junior High School: the Magazine or the 
Newspaper? Everett S. Ingram, Adviser, 
Junior Post, Junior High School, Upper 
Darby, and Cleona Coppersmith, Adviser, 
Blue and White, Roosevelt Jr. High School, 
Altoona—Room 6 

10: 50-11:30 

Address—Creative Writing, Dorothy Cathell, 
Adviser, Abingtonian, Abington High 
School—Room 4 

Address—Artistic Make-up, Harold G. Smith, 
Typographer, Chester Times Publishing 
Company, Chester—Room 5 

Address—The Mimeographed Publication, 
Miriam E. Klopp, Adviser, Chatterbox, 
Shillington High School—Room 6 

Address—A Cheaper Yearbook, Winifred E. 
Edwards, Adviser, Memorabilia, Blooms- 
burg High School—Room 7 

Address—Importance of Copy Editing, James 
Engdahl, Editorial Department, York-High 
Weekly, Wm. Penn Senior High School, 
York—Room 8 

Address—Advertising Problems in the Junior 
High School, Hobart D. Heisler, Adviser, 
March, March Junior High School, Easton 
—Room 9 

Address—The Newspaper in the Elementary 
School, William H. Krell, Principal, Frank- 
lin Grammar School, Chester—Room 10 

Address—What Constitutes a News Magazine? 

Marion A. Sturdevant, Adviser, Journal, 

Coughlin High School, Wilkes-Barre— 


Room 11 
Address—Headline Schedules, Charles F. 
Troxell, Adviser, Frankford High Way, 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia— 
Room 12 


Address—Art Work in Publications, Italo 
deFrancesco, art director, Schools of Read- 
ing—Room 13 


11:35—General Meeting, Gymnasium 

Florence B. Beitenman, Presiding 

Announcements by the President 

Business Session 
Reports 
Election of Officers 

Address—School Publications and Publicity, 
Belmont Farley, Assistant Director, Divi- 
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sion of Publications, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
Contest Awards—Gertrude L. Turner, Direc- 
tor Contest Committee, Abington 
1:15—Luncheon, Dining Hall, Harrisburg Acad- 
emy 


RESEARCH 


President, Philip A. Boyer, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, H. M. Zerbe, Kingston 
Secretary, H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 
Room 28, Central High School 


Address—Long and Short Division, E. Preston 
Sharp, Johnstown 

Address—Finding the Effectiveness of Visual 
Aids, L. Paul Miller, Scranton 

Address—Measuring Efficiency in Teaching, M. 
A. Steiner, Ingram, Pittsburgh 

Address—Some Research Aspects of Supervi- 
sion in the Counties of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, George R. Cressman, West 
Chester 

Address—The National English Usage Survey, 


L. J. O’Rourke, Director of Surveys, 
Psychological Corporation, Washington, 
Dic. 


Educational Research Projects Under Way 
(a) in Reading, Thomas H. Ford 
(b) in Lancaster, S. E. Munson 
(c) in Pittsburgh, Charles E. Manwiller 
(d) in Philadelphia, Hans C. Gordon 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


President, Claudine Melville, Harrisburg 

Vice-President, Mrs. Barbara Grett, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, Bertha V. Bortel, Lewistown 

Executive Committee: Martha McDonald, Pitts- 
burgh; Mabel Charles, Harrisburg; Myrl 
Forney, Lebanon; Millie Altrichter, Palmer- 
ton; Leah Griffith, Plymouth; Pauline 
McQuillan, Pittsburgh 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 
Room 17, Central High School 


Business Session 

Address— ; 
David Swavely, Member, Harrisburg School 
Board, Harrisburg 

Address—The Circus as Adapted to Special 
Class Teaching, Myrtle Forney, Lebanon 

Address—The Dog as a Unit of Study, Mrs. 
Katherine Barton, Special Class Teacher, 
Jenkintown 

Discussion—Led by Edna Kugler, Assistant 
Director, Division of Special Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 

Inspection of Harrisburg Special Class Center 


Special Education Dinner 


Wednesday Evening, December 28, 5:45 o'clock 
Penn-Harris Hotel 
Speaker, Major John MclIlhenney Smith, Harrisburg 
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SUPERVISORS, KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
EIGHT GRADES 


President, Victoria Lyles, York 
Vice-President, Mary A. McCracken, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Ruth A. Cunningham, Shippensburg 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o'clock 
Vocational Offices, Education Building 


Business Session 
Discussion Subject: 
The Activities Curriculum 

Can and should an activities curriculum be 

promoted in the training schools of teach- 

er-training institutions? in city schools? 
county schools? wholly? or in part? or not 
at all? why? when? how? 

In relation to “The Activities Curriculum,” 

what significance would such terms as “The 

Whole Child,’ “An Integrated Program,” 

“A Unit of Work,” “Individual Differences,” 

have? Which is more in keeping with the 

philosophy of the Progressive School: de- 
partmentalized grade work, or non-depart- 
mentalized? annual promotions, or semi- 
annual or promotions made “at any time?” 
Leaders for Discussion Groups: 
Group I: 

F. M. Garver, Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman, Philadelphia : 

President Landis Tanger, 
College, Millersville 

Claude Rosenberry, State Director of Music, 
Harrisburg 

R. R. Abernethy, District Superintendent, 
Lebanon 

Walter R. Douthett, District Superintend- 
ent, Darby 

Sydney V. Rowland, District Superintend- 
ent, Wayne 

Harvey O. Dietrich, District Superintend- 
ent, Norristown 

Clyde T. Saylor, County Superintendent, 
Chester 

Group II: 

Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Director of Elemen- 
tary Schools, Cheltenham Township, 
Chairman, Elkins. Park 

President R. M. Steele, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California 

Jane F. Kell, Supervising Principal, York 

Frank R. Morey, Supervising Principal, 
Swarthmore 

J. K. Bowman, Director 
Bureau, Harrisburg 

Harriet Willoughby, Director of Primary 
Group, Training School, State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg 

Harry C. Moyer, County Superintendent, 
Lebanon 

J. W. Sweeney, County Superintendent, St. 
Mary’s 


State Teachers 


of Teachers 
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Group III: 
Marjorie Hardy, Kindergarten - Primary 
Principal, Germantown Friends School, 


Chairman, Philadelphia 

June Smith, Director of Kindergarten, 
State Teachers College, Millersville 

Helen Purcell, State Director of Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Education, Harris- 
burg 

Arthur W. Ferguson, District Superintend- 
ent, York 

C. Valentine Kirby, State Director of Art, 
Harrisburg 

S. Todd Perley, 
Avalon 

J. Andrew Morrow, County Superintend- 
ent, Towanda 

Group IV: 

B. W. Daily, Director of Teacher Training, 
State Teachers College, West Chester, 
Chairman 

James C. Bay, 
Easton 

Mabel E. Kirk, School of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College 

Julia C. Sprenkel, Supervising Principal, 


Supervising Principal, 


District Superintendent, 


York 
Wm. H. Bristow, Deputy Superintendent, 
Harrisburg 


Harvey R. Vanderslice, District Superin- 
tendent, Aliquippa 
R. C. McElfish, Supervising Principal, Edge- 
wood 
VISUAL EDUCATION 
President, James G. Sigman, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, L. Paul Miller, Scranton 
Secretary, C. F. Hoban, Harrisburg 
Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:00 o’clock 


State Museum Auditorium 
Joint Session with the Visual Education Round 


Table 

Business Session 

Exhibit—The Object-Specimen-Model Collec- 
tion as Developed for Use in the Schools 
by the State and City Teachers Colleges 

Address—Some Uses of Visual Aids in Teach- 
ing the Social Studies, H. H. Shenk, Pro- 
fessor of History, Lebanon Valley College; 
and State Archivist 

Address—Visual Education in Relation to the 
New Courses in Eighth- and Ninth-Grade 
Science, J. T. Garman, Special Assistant, 


Division of Visual Education, Public 
Schools of Philadelphia 
Demonstration — Micro - Projection Apparatus 


and Other Visual Aids in the Field of 
Science, Gérg Rommert, New York City 

Address—The Revised Course in Chemistry for 
the State of Pennsylvania, David Pugh, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College 

Address—School Journeys in the Field of 
Science, John A. Hollinger, Director of 
Science and Visualization, Public Schools 
of Pittsburgh 









































Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information 
to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


How TO GET A POSITION IN SCHOOL OR COLLEGE: 
George W. Cox, Manager of College and 
Specialist Bureau, and W. H. Jones, Found- 
er and President of Southern Teachers 
Agency. 98 pp. Southern Teachers Agen- 
cy, Columbia, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Richmond, Va., and Memphis, Tenn. 


A complete treatise on the art of applying 
for and securing a position as teacher, super- 
visor, or administrator in public and private 
institutions. The first chapter offers a few sug- 
gestive questions for self-analysis to determine 
one’s fitness to teach. The final chapter offers 
suggestions for success. The intervening chap- 
ters describe the procedure for securing the 
position. An inspirational element is percep- 
tible throughout the book, the authors being 
appreciative of the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
ideals so characteristic of our teachers. 


W. L. Park, Montandon, 
Single copies $0.35. Lots of one dozen 


THE GAME OF DIx. 
Pa. 
$3 

The word “DIX” is derived from the French 
word for ten—and has been applied to this 
new game because of the ideal that each period 
or squad should end when ten goals have been 
scored. The game is played outdoors on fields 
varying in size from 40x80 feet for small 
schools to 75x150 feet for college teams. Either 
five or seven players may compose a team, 
depending upon the size of the school. The 
idea of the game of “DIX,” which is played by 
two teams, is for one team to advance the ball 
from the center spot to the goal while the 
other team tries to prevent a score. Any part 
of the body may be used in advancing the ball 
and, as previously stated, the ideal of the game 
is for one team to score ten goals in a period 
or squad. From the description it appears that, 
like soccer, there is no need for expensive 
equipment. The essentials necessary for the 
playing of the game consist mainly of a ball 
similar to the type used in soccer and a field 
upon which to erect the goal posts. Like bas- 
ket ball it is fundamentally a no contact game 
and penalties are called for intentional per- 
sonal contact such as pushing, tripping, kick- 
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ing, and hooking. The season for playing 
“DIX” is indefinite. It is possible to play the 
game whenever the field is fit to be used and 
schools which have no other team athletics 
can very profitably have a fall and _ spring 
series of “DIX” by scheduling approximately 
eight games per season with other schools. 
While “DIX” is an outdoor game for colleges, 
schools, and independent teams, it is especially 
adapted for small high schools, junior high 
schools, as well as schools having extensive 
programs of intramural athletics. “DIX” em- 
bodies all of the fine points of many of our 
good games being played at the present time. 
It affords recreation and opportunity for physi- 
cal training. Small high schools where it is 
almost impossible to purchase equipment nec- 
essary for some of the other games such as 
basket ball and football may use the game 
“DIX” advantageously for the building of an 
interschool and intramural athletic program. 
Larger schools may use the game to provide 
athletic activity for pupils who do not play on 
other school teams. 


THE NEw AGRICULTURE. Orville M. Kile, Agri- 
cultural Economist and Publicist. 218 pp. 
Macmillan. $2 


The author sees the salvation of the Amer- 
ican farmer, not in further legislative aid, but 


in lower costs and higher productive efficiency. | 


He discusses the search for a solution; con- 
trolled cooperative farms; corporation chain 
farming; farm management services; the mo- 
torized “family size” farm; the Fairway Farms 


new land policy; the subsistence farm products; 


the tax burden; farm business records; and 2 | 
proposed amendment to the Tariff Act. A stim- 7 


ulating book to the agriculturist and to the 
general reader. 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 90 


pp. Liveright, Inc. New York City. $1.25 | 
Professor Kilpatrick analyzes today’s social | 
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problems and offers the specifications of a new 
education that tends to meet them. This is the 
fourth volume in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series, devoted to broad cultural discussions of 
modern education. He considers the social 
problems of the hour and proposes an educa- 
tional program charting the way toward their 
solution. He makes a plea for straightforward 
thinking in the realm of education, for sci- 
entific methods, for re-examination of the 
theories and standards that long have dom- 
inated American schools. Here is the essence 
of a social and educational philosophy that is a 
summons to the profession of education to the 
study of its immediate great task. 


ADVENTURES IN DICTIONARY LAND. Book One. 
Lewis, Woody, Roemer, Matthews. 80 pp. 
American 

A series of exercise books on how to use 

and enjoy the dictionary. The pupil studies 

frst the dictionary as a whole: the table of 
contents, table of symbols, list of abbreviations. 

Then he is ready for the 72 exercises among 

which are antonyms and synonyms, syllables, 

preferred pronunciations, etc. 


KaRL AND GRETEL. Virginia Olcott. 168 pp. 
Illus. by Constance Whittemore. Silver, 
Burdett. $0.80" . 

A May Day trip to the Spreewald, a visit to 
the flower market in Gottingen, a walking tour 
through the Harz Mountains,—these and many 
other happy experiences are in store for the 
boy or girl who travels through Germany with 
Karl and Gretel. In her most recent book, the 
third in the series of supplementary readers 
for intermediate grades, Virginia Olcott creates 
the atmosphere of the Germany, of today. Ber- 
lin with its fine streets, residences, and parks, 
and its airdrome; the coal mines, machine shops, 
factories, and foundries of the lower Rhine; 
the perfume factories of Cologne; the harbor 
of Hamburg with its world commerce; the busy 
lumberyards and sawmills of the Black Forest; 
the grain fields, beet fields, and vineyards; the 
sugar factories—all these the child sees most 
vividly as he reads Miss Olcott’s engaging 
story of two characteristic German children, 
the boy Karl and his little friend, Gretel. 








Fscience, religion, and mythology. 


: Mitton: SELEcT Poems. Edited by A. P. Wal- 
\ stim- § 
to the § 


ker. 395 pp. Heath. $1 
Contains “Paradise Lost,” Books I and _ II, 


Fwith selections from the later books, “Hymn 
jof the Nativity,” “L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” 


“Comus,” “Lycidas,” and “Sonnets,” with ample 
aids to the student, including an outline of 
Milton’s life, his achievements, suggestions for 
the study of poetry, and a valuable outline of 
seventeenth century folkways and ideas on 
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ConTES NOUVELLES DU xxe SIECLE. Edited with 
notes, vocabulary, and biographical sketch- 
es, by Marjorie H. Ilsley and J. E. Fran- 
conie. 124 pp. Oxford University Press, 
New York. $0.95 
Ten short, modern stories for college students 
at the end of the second year, or for those of 
the third year. 


CREATIVE WRITING OF VERSE. H. Augustus Miller, 
Jr. American 

The author of this book has not assumed the 
Herculean task of making poets. He purposes 
rather to arouse in high school seniors an 
understanding and appreciation of poetry by 
unlocking the silent rhythms in the heart of 
the inarticulate boy and girl, to increase there- 
by the students’ vocabulary, and perhaps by 
a lucky chance to strike fire in the heart of 
youthful genius. Excellent explanations and 
carefully chosen verse introduce assignments 
that are well adapted to the ability and in- 
terests of high school seniors. The analysis 
of poetry’s appeal to the emotions, to the 
imagination, and to the sense of melody is 
seconded by an able explanation of such tech- 
nicalities as rhythm, cadence, rhyme, and 
verse forms. The section containing poems by 
high school students is one of the most inter- 
esting in the book. 


Tue MakKING oF A TEACHER. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh. Harper Bros. $1.50 

Few books on education run through ten edi- 
tions and few of them survive after a quarter 
century. When in 1905 the Sunday School 
Times issued in book form a series of discus- 
sions on religious education which had been 
written for the Times by Martin Grove Brum- 
baugh, the professor of pedagogy at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the book, “The Mak- 
ing of a Teacher,’ found a large welcome not 
only among Sunday School teachers but public 
school teachers also to whom the author was 
well known because of his inspiring lectures 
at teachers’ meetings, county, State, and na- 
tional. 

The foreword by President Ellis of Juniata 
College, who was one of Dr. Brumbaugh’s stu- 
dents in the day when the book was in the 
making, indicates a belief that because of its 
practical character, and particularly because 
it came from the heart of one who could not 
only talk about teaching and write about it 
but who could actually do superb and inspir- 
ing teaching, the book has a message of more 
than incidental interest for all teachers who 
understand that their work is not primarily a 
series of technical procedures but a vital proc- 
ess based upon rightly adjusted human rela- 
tionships. 

The book discusses questions as a teaching 
art but each chapter is followed by a series of 
questions which are themselves a_ practical 
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illustration of the art. On this one phase of 
teaching alone the treatise is well worth its 
modest price. The revision has been completely 
reset in a modern format and reprinted from 
new plates with the statistical information 
brought up to date. The chapters are usually 
a unit organization of six or eight pages suit- 
able for a brief reading or for class study 
when supplemented by the appended ques- 
tions and suggestions. 


While it cannot profess to be the latest book 
on education, and while the recently trained 
teacher will miss the familiar modern lingo 
such as “defense reaction,” “inferiority com- 
plex,” etc. he cannot possibly miss a great deal 
of most practical guidance toward the goal of 
successful teaching. He cannot miss the sig- 
nificance of some very illuminating illustra- 
tions and the inspiration here and there of 
the uplifting and beautiful phrasing through 
which the author uncovers that poetic love of 
beauty which was characteristic of one who 
never tired of the charm of nature in her lovely 
moods in the valley of the “Blue Juniata” where 
he was born, where he passed through the 
rural school to the presidency of his college, 
and where he sleeps now near the town “set 
in a thousand hills.”—C. C. Ellis. 





Education Congress Report 
(From Page 186) 


Edmonds Approves Temporary 
Salary Adjustments 


Franklin Spencer Edmonds, president of the 
National Tax Association, and sponsor of the 
Edmonds Act of 1921, in a paper read at the 
closing session of the Congress, voiced his 
agreement of the Commission’s proposal to the 
Congress that, as a temporary measure of 
economy, there be enacted legislation permit- 
ting ten percent reduction of teachers’ salaries 
and moratorium on increments for the bien- 
nium, 1933-35. : 

He advocated in no uncertain terms that the 
State should undertake no general revision of 
the salary schedule until the value of the dol- 
lar is stabilized. The temporary reduction 
should be handled so that the change would be 
less for those drawing smaller salaries. Any 
attempt to make the schools bear the entire 
cost of the depression would be resented in 
every corner of the State, he added, and rec- 
ommended fiscal affairs of schools be reor- 
ganized on a county basis with a uniform 
county tax. Teacher salaries are not too high 
when it is borne in mind they have received 
adequate remuneration only since 1921, he said. 
Mr. Edmonds suggested the Legislature set 
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up a commission to consider financing of pub- 
lic education, composed of the best available 
business and educational representatives, and 
in particular study advantages of the county 
unit for equitable apportionment of taxes. He 
questioned the advisability of the entire local 
school tax burden placed on realty. 

“Education is a civic duty made necessary by 
the organization of our government,” he said, 
“and its support should not be placed to such 
a large degree upon the owners of land. | 
believe these suggestions to be a practical pro- 
gram which will safeguard the best interests 
of the State, the teachership and the pupils, 
and give us an opportunity to reorganize and 
advance public education when better times 
are come.” 





Problems in Hands of Educators, 
Governor Pinchot Says 


Following is the text of the message from 
Governor Pinchot to members of the annual 
Education Congress: 


The problems that now confront the leaders 
of education are difficult in the extreme. We 
are faced with the necessity of preserving and 
protecting the educational opportunity of the 
boys and girls in our schools. They can enjoy 
that priceless advantage at one time only and 
that is when their tide of years is at the mark. 
The Commonwealth cannot afford to abridge 
the training of its future citizens. The best 
investment the State makes is in the protection 
and development of its boys and girls—its most 
precious resources. 

Unfortunately, however, budgets must bal- 
ance; expenditures may not exceed income. 
The task that is yours is to see to it that every 
dollar of the taxpayer’s money buys a max- 
imum amount of educational service, and that 
no money is expended for any type of educa- 
tion that is not fundamental and essential. I 
am confident that out of the studies now being 
conducted by the Education Commission a way 
will be found to keep educational costs within 
the resources of the State and of the several 
school districts of the Commonwealth. 

I trust the deliberations of the Congress will 
be highly profitable and pleasant. 


necessity for reducing the burden of the tax- 
payers. 


unit must be met. If anybody can solve the 
problem, you can. 


GIFFORD PINCHOT. 
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ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND was formerly in- 
augurated, October 22, 1932, as president of 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg. Dele- 


gates representing thirty-eight colleges, uni- 
versities, and professional organizations march- 
ed in the academic procession. Over 300 guests 
and delegates participated in the luncheon 
and reception. John K. Stewart, who spoke 
for the faculty, closed his scholarly address 
with, “Pro faculate eius collegii saluto et con- 
gratulo te.” 


AMANDA E. Stout, the only woman superin- 
tendent of schools in Pennsylvania, received, 
as a complete surprise, a life membership in 
the National Education Association. In pre- 
senting this membership at the first general 
session of the Eastern Convention District over 
which Miss Stout presided, Italo deFrancesco, 
president of the Reading Teachers Association, 
stated that each teacher in the Reading schools 
made a contribution toward the required fee 
of $100. : 


M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg, first vice-president 
of P.S.E.A., has given $10 to the endowment 
fund of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial. 


JoHn ABRAM SHoTT of Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, was presented the honorary 
degree of doctor of pedagogy at the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies of Robert Ferguson Galbreath 
to the presidency of the college. 


RayMonDd WALTERS, former dean of Swarth- 

more College who is now president of the 
University of Cincinnati, requested the uni- 
versity board of directors to dispense with the 
elaborate academic ceremonies of installation 
and gathering of representatives from other 
institutions. 


PRINCIPAL J. C. WerricK of Abington High 
School, in pursuance of his policy to set up 
the home room as a laboratory in citizenship 
training and character education, has effected 
a detailed organization of the high school on 
the home-room unit plan. In addition to the 
customary staff, each group is divided into 
special committees on scholarship, conserva- 
tion, art, welfare, publicity, athletics, social 
contacts, parliamentary law, parent-teacher 
association membership, clubs, students’ hand- 
book, etce., and every opportunity is provided 
for the student to discover and accept worthy 
tasks. 





CHARLES Russ Ricuarps, president of Lehigh 
University, received the honorary degree of 
doctor of engineering from Purdue University 
on October 15. The degree was conferred at 
a special convocation arranged for this pur- 
pose at the annual homecoming of Purdue 
graduates. Doctor Richards graduated in the 
class of 1890. 


Guapys KLINGER, now in the eleventh grade 
of the Frailey Township schools, Donaldson, 
has the enviable record of not being absent or 
tardy during her schoo! life. She is a member 
of the school band, of the basket ball squad, 
and has participated in school plays. 


JANE ADDAMS, internationally known humani- 
tarian, was given the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws at the Founder’s Day exercises of 
Swarthmore College. Miss Addams made the 
address at the exercises. 


JoHN D. Brooks, professor of education at 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, with his wife 
is enjoying his sabbatical year in traveling 
through Europe. They will spend September 
and October touring in Great Britain and 
Ireland; November in France; December in 
Italy; January and February in Greece, Tur- 
key, the Holy Land, and Egypt; March in 
Spain; April and May in Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Holland. Dr. Brooks will return in time to 
teach at Pennsylvania State College next sum- 
mer. 


Mrs. May Stone of Clarks Green, who has 
been teaching in the schools of Pennsylvania 
for 46 years, retired from service June, 1932. 
She has taught in Clarks Summit schools for 
a total of 27 years. Mrs. Stone graduated from 
Factoryville elementary school and also Key- 
stone Academy. 


Rev. G. FLoyp ZIMMERMAN, dean of Atlanta 
Theological Seminary Foundation of Vander- 
bilt University, has been appointed dean of 
the School of Theology, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 


EUGENE, P. BERTIN, supervising principal of 
the Muncy-Muncy Creek public schools, en- 
closes with each report card a printed state- 
ment entitled “Our Educational Platform.” 
This is a supplement to the home and school 
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report card and includes discussion on such 
topics as the necessity of a definite program, 
what the school is trying to do, how the school 
goes about the task, materials used, the extra 
activities of students, the process of learning, 
educating the whole child. In addition, the 
report cards themselves are adapted in a very 
effective way to the different school levels in 
which the children are enrolled. 


Jesse <A. Lvusotp, formerly principal of 
Uniontown Senior High School, has assumed 
the principalship of Indiana High School. Mr. 
Lubold received his B. S. degree from Susque- 
hanna University in 1915 and his A. M. de- 
gree from the same school in 1920. Since that 
time he has taken graduate work at both 
the University of Pittsburgh and Columbia 
University. 

After leaving college, Mr. Lubold taught at 
Huntingdon and Aspinwall. Being principal of 
McKeesport Junior High School for four years 
and principal at Uniontown for eight years 
has equipped Mr. Lubold for administration 
in secondary education. 

Since coming to Indiana, he has instituted 
a broad program of student participation in 
administration and has enlarged the extra- 
curricular program. 


Cuester A. BuckKNeR, formerly head of the 
department of secondary education, school of 
education, University of Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed head of the division of professional 
education and professor of education by Act- 
ing Dean L. P. Sieg. This appointment follows 
the reorganization of the school into two natural 
divisions, namely, the division of professional 
studies and the division of content and profes- 
sionalized content subjects. In the new plan 
of operation all departmental lines have been 
eliminated. Dr. Buckner will be responsible 
for all details that pertain to the purely pro- 
fessional division of the school. Theodore A. 
Siedle, as assistant to the dean, will also assist 
Dr. Buckner with specific responsibilities to 
the undergraduate interests of the school. 





With Alice and Me in the Southland 


(From inside front cover) 


onward through the night, so that when we 
awoke, refreshed, there were new sights and 
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marvels awaiting us, a delightfully new “port” 
every day. 

We awoke the next morning to find our.- 
selves in West Palm Beach, from where we 
made a complete tour of Palm Beach, that 
famous rendezvous of wealth and fashion. We 
drove past beautiful homes, exotic little bushes 
guarding emerald lawns. Sweet jasmine and 
wild honey blossoms scent the air and _ the 
Atlantic, indescribably blue, curls and breaks 
upon the golden beach. This is Palm Beach, 
where nature and man have combined tto 
create a Paradise. We traveled on and came 
to Miami, where we transferred to our charm- 
ing, comfortable hotel, and settled for three 
days in this lovely metropolis of American 
Riviera. 

Our time in Miami was crowded with sight- 
seeing, sports, and entertainment. 

We “did” the city and its environs, including, 
of course, the famous Coral Gables and Hial- 
eah. We also crossed the Causeway to famous 
Miami Beach, where we enjoyed the thrill 
of ocean bathing in winter. Hortense and 
Joyce joined those of the party who took the 
extension trip to the gay and thrilling Cuban 
capitol, Havana. We resolved that next winter 
we shall include that famous city in our itiner- 
ary. 

But these days are too glorious to last—we 
must get back to school—so after a never to 
be forgotten New Year’s Eve in Miami, we 
started homeward. Experiences such as these, 
in their gift of health and recreation, rich in 
memories, never really end. 

We reached our homes in the early morning 
of January 3rd, with a glorious and profitable 
vacation behind us—not to mention the in- 
teresting new friends we made. 





Necrology 


Mrs. AMANDA E. RENN, second-grade teacher 
in the South Ward building, Lewisburg, died 
on October 25 after suffering a collapse in her 
school the previous day. Mrs. Renn had taught 
in Lewisburg since 1928. 


HELEN Cooper of the teaching staff of Cowley | 


school, Pittsburgh, died recently. 


GeorceE A. SmitH of Irwin Avenue school,! : 
Fadmit 


Feven t 


Pittsburgh, died recently. 
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THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Co-MANAGERS: MyrRToON A. BRYANT W.L.SyMoNS THOMAS B. R. BRYANT 
Teachers sent only on listed positions. 


711-12-13 WITHERSPOON BLDG., JUNIPER & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA PENNYPACKER 1223 


Services free to school officials. 
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@ Cuitpren Top Im- 
PORTANCE OF SOUND 
Gums: “In all our 
primary grades, gum 
massage is taught as 
an essential part of 
oral hygiene.” — From 
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Gum Massage 
now a 


Health Habit 


of the classroom 


@ The future soundness 
of children’s gums is en- 
dangered by tender, 
creamy foods. 











@ Teach your children to 
massage their gums when 
they brush their teeth. 








a N. Dakota principal. 


ITH the well-being of their pupils in mind, 
teachers have worked untiringly to give health 
knowledge a place in the school curriculum. 


And, today, with the oral hygiene of gum mas- 
sage being explained in so many thousands of 
classrooms, we have another example of our teach- 
ers’ fine spirit of cooperation. 


Children, already won to regular tooth brushing, 
are now being taught to keep their gums firm and 
sound with massage. 

Gums don’t get stimulation from the rich and 
tender foods that make up modern diets. And, 
Flacking exercise, the gums languish and weaken. 
They bleed easily. 

q “Pink tooth brush” is the warning from gums 
Jin poor health. It is the opening wedge that may 





qadmit disease—gingivitis or Vincent’s disease or 
}¢ven the rarer pyorrhea. It is an urgent call for the 
Thelp of massage. 


In class, the usual method is exterior massage, 


: Published in the interest of Better Health 








with the index finger held near the jaw to repre- 
sent the tooth brush. In this way, children are 
shown how to brush the gums, inside and out, from 
the base toward the teeth. 


With this daily health drill, and a warning to 
keep pencils, money and unclean fingers away from 
the mouth, you will have more than earned the 
lifelong gratitude of these men and women of 
the future. 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glows 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recommend 
it for toning the gum walls as well as cleaning the 
teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins even children 
to its use. 

Tpana’s ziratol content makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” But Ipana 
or no, every educator now has an opportunity to 
spread the doctrine of better teeth and gums by 
teaching children the twice-a-day habit of gum 
massage. 






by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 
Est. 1887 
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These Features Commend 
Themselves— 
Lowest cost. 
Largest field of coverage. 
Covers Sickness, Accident and 
Quarantine. 
Non-cancellable at will of Officers. 


> See 


salary stops and expenses mount. 





TEACHERS: STOP WORRYING 


About possible Accident, Sickness, and. Quarantine. 
You cannot do your best work when you worry. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
“The largest Organization of its Kind in the World” 
Protects its Members by 


PAYING: 


FOR EVERY DISEASE AND ACCIDENT DURING ENTIRE YEAR. Permits You 
to Continue Membership if You Give Up Teaching or Marry. 
increase—Benefits do not decrease with increasing age. 


IMPORTANT 
More Teachers are carrying their Protection with the T. P. U. 


OTHER SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS COMBINED. 


Paid to teachers in 1931, $273,468.84. 
Paid 


Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 
Paid to Pennsylvania teachers, 1931, $109,168.56. 


ENDORSED BY BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


All teachers need health and accident protection, as an aid and comfort when 
Write for particulars. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Breneman Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 
Or, L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Or, J. D. Armstrong, Gen. Deputy, 1303 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cost does not 


than with ALL 


Note This Record of Service— 


since Over Two Million 


Dollars, 


organization, 


No obligation. Address— 








Rutu C. SHERMAN, a teacher in the Sunny- 
side school, Pittsburgh, died October 8 after 
a brief illness from pneumonia. 


Anna MCKINLEY, a teacher in the Hazlewood 
school, Pittsburgh, died on June 30 after a 
long illness. 


Anna Mary Jones, head teacher in the An- 
drews building, Pittsburgh, died August 15. 


Mazir E. Werr, teacher in the Lincoln school, 
Pittsburgh, died suddenly on August 23. 


Anna M. Rosinson, teacher of Spanish in 
Westinghouse High School, Pittsburgh, died on 
August 1. 


Smvon S. Baker, 65, former president of 
Washington and Jefferson College, committed 
suicide October 11. Doctor Baker resigned 
last year following a disagreement with stu- 
dents of the college. 


Mary J. Nose, primary teacher in the Erie 
public schools for more than twenty-two years, 
died Wednesday, October 19. She had reported 
for duty in the afternoon apparently in good 
health but while talking with her fellow- 
teachers before the opening of school was sud- 
denly stricken with a heart attack. 





Each card 3144 x 4% inches. 
High grade Bristol, takes crayon or water color. 


Pease the Parents 
May be assorted. 


Delight the Children 
Order by number. 
100 $1.00) 


Cards with Envelopes 
mailed postpaid 
One dozen for 25c. Three dozen for 50c. 
Printed with names, 50c per name extra. 
Send cash, stamps or money order. 
None sent C. O. D. 
Money back if you’re not pleased. 


SUTPHEN & SUTPHEN, ‘2 SaBssetorn, Si" | 











Witt1am L. LEOPOLD, principal of Westing- : 
house High School, Pittsburgh, succumbed to § 
a severe heart attack on September 11. 
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NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 





Resolve to bank part of your resources this year with the PENN- 
SYLVANIA CASUALTY COMPANY and be assured of an income 
when you need it. 


Our Teacher’s Income Protection Policy is a definite contract of 
insurance and provides an income when disabled by illness or acci- 
dent. It has many advance ideas not found in other policies or 
certificates of insurance. 

Indemnities are paid for accidents and illnesses of any nature 
whatsoever throughout the entire year. Full indemnity is paid for 
loss of time from school whether confined to the house or not. 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 














TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
= First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 
ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 
ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
WOU hat aaa axiecloae anteater nee NT CaSO OLED arate ECE CRE ee $2,500 
PA ser cist ra Satare cs Saioigeva Giada es Neil REMNIUIAE hod 0 acre Boe Soe eewe a oee 2,500 
QRS orenery Gino bya Soreranie Se dtleeraalo ks MOM RECUR ioe Scatanseiinest eee nueeies 2,500 
DAMA diets etorein Rares tele noite One Hand and One Poot! « «cc scce .eecncvncds 2,500 
Pada Sr aurvrawin sas Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2,500 
PMP Sk o8i nina. 3 adi exwie’s Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2,500 
oes Sx oc aavettadace se SiSME GE OU ANOS oak dla oes od ewe wees 2,500 
exe aicha Sasha ara olare a ode MERU E MONE aioe as ocra ma tiaraede awaaw eee. 1,250 
AM ccc ce au ware ocwessuwenwees uaa MORE sie cde yarn uitoneecenes 1,250 
eS incre Pi wa awe ced ewes Sight! Oh NOE DVO 5c cisco ees ees teint oeea 1,250 
er color. 
. Parents ANNUAL PREMIUM-—$30.00 
od. 
31.00] 
4 , 
» 50c. : { C 
Tl =6Bennsplbania Casualty Company 
r. i 
' Pennsylvania Bldg. ....... T.ancaster, Pa. 
a —s EXECUTIVE and __ 220 S. Fourth St. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ BRANCH OFFICES 906 Clark Bldg. ........... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
- Fifth & Walnut Sts. ...... -Reading, Pa. 
W esting- 
mbed to j 




















Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





